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Pictures 
Of the Year 





A Letter 
To the Year 
2086 


“Do you see starlight? So do we. 
Smell the fire? We do too. 
Draw close. 
. Letustelleach other a story.” 
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Dancing instructor Ms, Howland lit up a cigarette ; 
after showing Mr. Eaton a few new steps. en 
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VIRGINAY SLIMS 


You've come a long way, Baby. 








8 mg "‘tar!’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.85 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


€ Philip Morris In 











Chance to 
Steal a Deal. 


We want to surpass our sales goals. 
So, until the end of the 
year you can make a real 
Steal of a Deal on a new 
Volkswagen. Any 
Volkswagen, including 
the successful Jetta, the 
car that ou it-scored the 








a a as Mazda 626 and d Honda 
the best-selling European Accord DX in 1986 USAC tests.* 
importin the U.S. Or Steal a Deal on the popular 


Golf, the car that beat the Honda 
Civic and Toyota Corolla SR5 in 1986 USAC tests.* 

Or make your best deal on a GTI, Scirocco, Cabriolet, 
Quantum or Vanagon. :; 

Hurry in to your 
Volkswagen dealer. The 
end vag the year is near. 
There are only a few 
shopping ng left 
before the t ikea 
change. ' pone innow 
before both time and 
inventory run out. er ees... 


©Until Dec. 31 


All sales claims are based on manufacturers’ reported retail deliveries for calendar year through September/October 1986. ©1986 Volkswagen [Seat belts save lives. | belts save lives 
*Tests conducted on 1986 models 














Flirt with her again. 
Call the U.K. 


She was your childhood sweetheart. The girl you always planned to mairy. 
And even though so much has happened since you left London, since you left 
her side, you still carry a torch for her. Why not give her a call and tell her? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


Economy Discount Standard 
UNITED KINGDOM 6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-1pm 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FORA 10-MiINUTE CALL* $ 264 ts 0) $1.06 
ost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute costs more, additional minutes 
prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 


~~» federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if youd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000 1986 ATAT 
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DECEMBER 29, 1986 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The wonder of our times in 
a letter to the year 2086 


The 1980s seem a decade of mechanical speed, nuclear threat, 
economic uncertainty and moral turmoil. But Roger Rosenblatt 
sketches the age and finds a wider, more comfortable world. His 
letter to the next century, a picture of the present that will give the 
past to the future, will be included in a special capsule to be opened 
at the Statue of Liberty’s bicentennial. See TIME CAPSULE. 





NATION: Up, up and around the world on 10 
a record-breaking odyssey with Voyager 
Relying on graceful wings and a body that is mostly fuel tanks, the 
lightweight craft nears the end of a 23,000-mile flight of fancy and 
a landing in time for Christmas. » Judge Lawrence Walsh is 
named special prosecutor for the Iran-contra scandal, while Con- 
gress chooses its investigatory committees and CIA Director Ca- 


sey undergoes surgery to remove a brain tumor. 


24 
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IMAGES: 1986 in pictures, from a 


doomed spaceship to a spruced-up statue 
Some of the year’s most memorable photographs were windows 


on tragedy: Challenger’s ghastly death, Chernobyl’s ghostly 


stillness. Others, from places like Westminster Abbey and New 
York harbor, were glimpses of triumph. Still others carried exotic 
datelines, like Reykjavik, Crossroads and New Caledonia. All are 


presented here in a 26-page gallery of photos. 


18 
World 


Moscow ends Andrei 
Sakharov’s internal ex- 
ile in Gorky after seven 
years. » Managua frees 
one US. soldier of for- 
tune and jails another. 


65 


Environment 

A biology professor 

has embarked on a one- 
man crusade to re- 
create a rare tropical 
dry forest on a desolate 
Costa Rican range. 


30 











56 
Sport 

The New York Yacht 
Club is eliminated 
from the Down Under 
America’s Cup, a high- 
tech contest of sailors, 
ships and software. 


68 
Law 


A left-wing writer's 
fight to avoid deporta- 
tion raises a complex 
legal question: Is the 
USS. trying to stop ideas 
at the border? 








57 


Press 

There are superficial 
resemblances to Water- 
gate, but this time 
around, the press 
knows its reputation is 
on the line. 


71 


Cinema 

Sex, violence and rude 
good humor—just the 
thing for a quartet of 
Christmas movies. Half 
of them, thank heaven, 
feature Steve Martin. 


58 


Economy & Business Medicine 


Under Chairman 
Frank Mancuso, Para- 
mount is Hollywood’s 
top gun. » AT&T 
slashes 27,400 jobs. 

>» New chief at the IMF. 


74 

People 

Carnegie Hall reopens 
with a bash. » Three 
celebrities face justice. 
> Johnny pops the 
question. » Is the Mona 
Lisa really Da Vinci? 


French researchers find 
a safe drug that induces 
early abortions. » A 
federal report warns 
about the dangers of 
other people’s smoke 


5 Letters 


Cover: 

Photographs from left: 
Bruce Weaver—AP; 
Bill Fitz-Patrick—The 
White House; Ted Thai 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


AS” of the magazine you are now holding 
in your hands is destined for a time cap- 
sule, a green-tinted 18-inch steel cube, to be 
deposited in the museum of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. In addition to this week’s TIME, which 
contains memorable photographs of 1986 and 
a letter to the people of 2086 by Senior Writer 
Roger Rosenblatt, the capsule will include 
high-quality original prints of the pictures in 
this week’s Images section, as well as next 
week's Man of the Year issue. When the con- 
tainer is opened, the contents should help ex- 
plain much of our age to the children of chil- 
dren who have not yet been born. 

The capsule’s contents reflect the theme of 
freedom and liberty in 1986. ABC will donate 
tapes of this year’s Liberty Centennial celebra- 
tions. The Associated Press will compile the 
year’s wire service stories dealing with the mo- 
tif; United Press International will develop a 
chronology of 1986 events that reflects the 
concept of freedom. There will be taped greet- 


ings from President Reagan and U.S. Interior Secretary Donald 
Hodel, essays by children from 50 states and memorabilia from 


the 1986 Liberty extravaganzas. 


When the idea for the capsule was conceived by Secretary 
Hodel this fall, his department asked Ralph Davidson, chairman 
of the Time Inc. executive committee and a member of the Statue 
of Liberty—Ellis Island Commission, if TIME would participate in 





Carrying the torch into anew century 











He, along with TIME editors and correspondents, will review the 
year’s major news events and the candidates for Man of the 
Year. The program will conclude with TIME Managing Editor 
Jason McManus announcing the final choice for the honor. 


: the project. TIME accepted the invitation and 
, selected Rosenblatt as the writer of the letter to 


the future, which became this week’s cover. 

It was, of course, a dream assignment: sel- | 
dom is there so probable a guarantee of a mea- 
sure of immortality for one’s prose. Says Rosen- 
blatt: “The more I thought of the audience, the 
more fascinated I grew. Here I was writing to 
people not yet born, who would feel so much old- 
er than us and look back on us as museum exhib- 
its. How could I tell them how alive we are?” We 
think you will find it lively reading and a memo- 
rable, moving meditation on our times. 


Beginning this Saturday, Dec. 27, and con- 
tinuing through Jan. 11, a syndicated TV net- 
work of 114 stations in the US. and others 
around the world will broadcast a 30-minute 
special called TIME’s Man of the Year. The 
program, produced by Reeves Communica- 
tions, will have Edwin Newman as its host. 











Go Ahead. 
Take A Peek. 


You'll Surprise 
Yourself! 


Just take a peek at the 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY insert 
in this issue. 

You'll find out how to 
order the IDEAL HOLIDAY 
GIFT—52 weeks of award— 
winning coverage from the 
World's Number One 
Newsmagazine. 

And surprise yourself 
with a great FREE GIFT—our 
way of saying THANKS for 
giving TIME this Christmas. 


hay 


BETTER TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 


ma | 








CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW MUCH IS TOO MUCH TO DRINK 


IF YOU'RE DRIVING? 


USING THIS CHART MAY HELP YOU KNOW YOUR LIMIT. 


First, you should understand 
that drinking any amount of alco- 
hol can impair your ability to drive. 

The generally accepted way 
to measure intoxication is by your 
Blood Alcohol Concentration 
(BAC). In most areas, the legal defi- 
nition of intoxication is .10 per- 
cent BAC and above. However, 
long before you reach .10 percent 
BAC, your judgment and motor 
skills deteriorate rapidly. In fact, 
some states include the definition 
of impaired driving ability, which 
usually begins at .05 percent. 

Important factors to keep in 
mind are how much you've drunk 
in a given period of time, how much 
you weigh and whether you’ve 
been eating. Your age, individual 
metabolism and experience with 
drinking are also factors. However, 
it simply is not true that beer or 
wine is less likely to make you 
drunk than so-called “hard” drinks. 
A 4-ounce glass of wine, a 12-ounce 
can of beer or 1.2 ounces of 80-proof 
whiskey have about the same 
amount of alcohol and will have 
about the same effect on you. 

How to estimate your Blood 
Alcohol Concentration. Although 
the effects of alcohol vary a great 
deal, the average effects are shown 
in the accompanying chart prepared 
by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration. Find your 
weight in the left-hand column and 
then refer to the number of drinks 
you have had or intend to have over 
a two-hour period. For example, if 
you weigh 160 pounds and have 
had four beers over the first two 
hours you're drinking, your Blood 
Alcohol Concentration would be 
dangerously beyond .05 percent, 
and your driving ability would be 
seriously impaired—a dangerous 
driving situation. Six beers in the 
same period would give you a 
BAC of over .10 percent—the level 
generally accepted as proof of 
intoxication. 








It is easier to get drunk than 
it is to get sober. The effects of 
drinking do taper off as the alco- 
hol passes through your body, but 
the drop is slow. In the example 
above, the person who had six 
beers would still have significant 
traces of alcohol in his blood six 


have any doubts, don’t drive. 

Even if you're not drinking, 
other drivers may be. Your best 
protection is still the safety belts 
in your car. Accidents do happen, 
and wearing lap and shoulder belts 
doubles your chances of coming 
through one alive. 













DRINKS (TWO-HOUR PERIOD) 
1.2 ozs. 80-Proof Liquor or 12 ozs. Beer 











Weight 
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DO NOT DRIVE 
10% & UP 
Source: NHTSA 


na 


DRIVING IMPAIRED 
.05-.09% 





BE CAREFUL DRIVING 
BAC TO .05% 











The chart shows average responses. Younger people generally become impaired 
sooner, while older people have more vision problems at night. Tests show a wide 
range of responses even for people of the same age and weight. For some people, 
one drink may be too many. 










hours later. Having a full stomach 
will postpone somewhat the effects 
of alcohol, but it will not keep you 
from becoming drunk. 

Black coffee, cold showers, or 
walking around outdoors will do 
nothing to make you sober. Of 
course, someone who claims, “I'll 
be okay as soon as I get behind 
the wheel? may be making a fatal 
misjudgment. 

At General Motors, we have 
developed a device which tests 
a driver’s reflexes and motor re- 
sponses before it allows the car to 
start. The Department of Trans- 
portation is now testing it in Cali- 
fornia as a deterrent to repeat 
offenders. Today, you, the driver, 
have to know your limits and when 
you've gone beyond them. If you 







This advertisement ts part of our 
continuing effort to give custom- 
ers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





Chevrolet * Pontiac 
Oldsmobile * Buick 
Cadillac * GMC Truck 
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THE RIGHT LIFE INSURANCE CAN BUILD 
SECURITY FOR GENERATIONS. 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. 








ts available through New England Securities Corporation 


The New England we speak of is just 
that-The New England (formerly known as 
New England Life). Today, we're a partner- 
ship of financial services companies offer- 
ing a variety of financial products -life 
insurance, mutual funds, retirement pro- 
grams, real estate investments, financial 
planning and employee benefits. 

At The New England, we've been sat- 
isfying our clients’ needs for life insurance, 
and they've been sharing in our investment 


© 1986, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. Boston. MA 





success, for more than 150 years. And we 
can state with authority that there's no bet- 
ter way to build for the future -provided that 
the life insurance you select is flexibile, 
secure, and suited to your needs. 

If you'd like your life insurance to 
come from a company whose strong invest- 
ment growth can benefit you, come to 
New England. The New England. 

For the name of your local representa- 
tive, phone 1-800-222-2725. 


NIE The New England 


Your Financial Partner 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 


T/A 





Tune in and find out on TIME’s television 
review of the highlights of 1986. 


You can’t help but wonder: Who will TIME’s Now television brings you a sneak preview. 
editors name as Man of the Year for 1986? TIME’s Man of the Year is a lively, fast-paced 


Millions of people love to guess the identity — review of the biggest stories and most memora- 
of the person who “has done the most to affect ble people of 1986, concluding with the revela- 


the news—for good or ill—in the past year.” tion of this year’s foremost newsmaker. 


Hosted by Edwin Newman 
Coming December 27 or 28 
Check your local listings for date, time and station 


NATIONAL SPONSORS; NIKON, INC., PRUDENTIAL-BACHE SECURITIES, BEECHAM PRODUCTS, RJR NABISCO, INC 
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Letters 





Arms and the Man 


To the Editors: 

It does not matter at this point what 
President Reagan knew about the arms 
deal with Iran [NATION, Dec. 8]. We 
should be more concerned that he did not 
want the American public to know. Rea- 
gan and the others caught up in this web 
of secrecy do not believe in freedom of the 
press, which is one of our basic rights. 

Sara Quackenboss 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 


HOW FAR 


DOES IT GO? 


“There is bitter bile 
in my throat 





I have never seen so vicious an attack 
upon a good man and able President as 
appeared in TIME. The US. press is fla- 
grantly overstepping its rights when it at- 
tempts to tear down the presidency. Every 
misuse of power invites control. The press 
deserves no more privilege than other 
power abusers 

Henrietta Schwartz 
New York City 


In his interview, the President said 
the whole Iran arms scandal “boils down 
to a great irresponsibility on the part of 
the press.” The press did not sell arms to 
the Iranians and then give the money to 
the contras. The American people deserve 
to know the truth about this shabby affair. 
We journalists will keep trying to report 
the facts, even if our elected leaders want 
to blame the messenger for the mess. 

Robert H. Wills, President 
Society of Professional Journalists 
Sigma Delta Chi 

Milwaukee 


The media are having a heyday trying 
to prosecute the Reagan Administration 
for its arms-to-Iran caper. In my view, the 
plan to get Iran to contribute money to 
the contras was one of pure genius. 

H. Restarick Withington 
Phoenix 





In the chorus of disapproval over the 
Iranian arms deal, I have yet to hear any 
concern about the uses to which these 
arms are put. Was the missile that killed 





48 Baghdad civilians last month provided 
by the U.S.? Are we so arrogant as to say 
the freedom of a small number of Ameri- 
can hostages is more valuable than the 
unknown number of lives that will be lost 
when these deadly weapons are turned 
against a city’s population? 
Elizabeth A. Ferguson 
South Londonderry, Vt. 


Anytime the U.S. can manage to get 
an enemy (Iran) to pay a friend (Israel) 
$22 million for $12 million worth of weap- 
ons to be used to fight an enemy (Iraq) 
and then use the $10 million in profits to 
provide support for still another friend 
(the contras) against another enemy (the 
Sandinistas) and possibly get a U.S. hos- 
tage or two freed in the bargain—I say, 
well done, Mr. President. 

C. Murray Regan 
Springville, N_Y. 


Special background and education are 
required for most professional jobs, espe- 
cially in the US. It is time to set more 
stringent demands on nominees for the 
presidency. Advisers, even the best of 


them, can only serve as a complement to | 


the Commander in Chief. The President 

himself must be qualified to make the 
right decisions 

Farhad Daftary, S.J. 

Tehran 


Above the SALT 
President Reagan’s decision to accel- 
erate the arms race by exceeding the un- 
ratified SALT II limit on nuclear warheads 
[ NATION, Dec. 8] is an outrage. President 
Reagan will never have the diplomatic 
skill to achieve a treaty with the Soviets 
His actions demonstrate his intention to 
retain significant military superiority at 
any price, which will lead to a never-end- 
ing weapons race and the bankruptcy of 
our country. We should take a lesson from 
the ancient Romans, who likewise spent 
themselves into oblivion in their quest for 
military superiority. 
Ted Keener 
Bend, Ore. 





Man of the Year 


Marine Lievt. Colonel Oliver North 
gets my vote as TIME’s Man of the Year 
He is a leader who knows what ought to 
be done and has the ability to do it. 

Margaret Ryan Martin 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Dr. Robert Gale, for his humanitarian 
efforts to aid the victims of the Chernobyl 
nuclear accident. 

Anthony Bersani 
Barnegat, N.J. 


For guts and intelligence, no one can 
match Margaret Thatcher. 

Steven Bernstein 

San Diego 
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My wife 
took great care 
of us. 

If only she’d 
taken care 
of her high 
blood pressure. 





If only she had done what the 
doctor had told her to do; stay 
on her high blood pressure 
treatment. But she was so 
busy taking care of us, she 
didn’t take the time to take 
care of herself. 

So take your blood pressure 
pills, watch your weight and 
cut down on salt. That’s a 
good way to take care of your 
high blood pressure and the 
best way to take care of your 
family. 


A 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Treat it for life. 


The National High Blood Pressure Education Program 
The National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

















IT GIVES SO MUCH Sg 
AND ASKSSO (ak 3® 
VERY LITILE 
IN RETURN 








TODAYS 
CHEVROLET 


HANDLING. 
Go through the motions 
overdrive transmission 
that puts you in control 
and fee! the pull of front 
drive. When the 
road throws 
you a Curve, react 
with the precision of 
rack-and-pinion 
steering connected 
to steel-belted radia 
tires. And no rough 
stuff—Nova's 4-wheel 
ndependent suspen- 
sion has a steadying 
nfluence 





Mn Sh, 










COMFORT. 

Relax. Inside, there's 
ample room for five with 
full-foam reclining bucket 
seats in front, bench seating 
in rear and door-to-door cut 
pile carpeting underfoot. And 
tinted glass that softens 
the suns glare 


TECHNOLOGY. 
Inside a rugged unit 
body frame you get 
side window defog 
gers, low-fuel and 
door-ajar lights 
analog 
instru- 


mentatio 





n 


and 13.8 cubic feet 

of trunk space. And 

because you have to 

stop somewhere 
power front disc brakes 
So if all you want in a car 
is everything, look into Chevy 
Nova, It gives you so much more 
For so much less oa 








“Manufacturers 

Suggested Retail Price 

including dealer prep. Tax, license, destina 
tion charges and optional equipment additional 


| u 
| GM 
Let's get it together... buckle up 


ee 











TIME 
Customer 


Service 
Renewal 





CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800 


541-1000 


Our Customer Service 
Renewal Hotline is open 
for our valued subscribers 


te 


Check your subscription 
expiration date. 
Guarantee your uninter- 
rupted delivery of TIME. 
Lock in sensational sav- 
ings on TIME for longer. 


a) 


Notify us of an address 
change. 


Enjoy the ease and conve- 
nience of TIME’s Cus- 
tomer Service Renewal 
Hotline to keep TIME 
coming at your low sub- 
scriber rate. 















Letters 











India’s Rajiv Gandhi, for raising the as- 
pirations of more than 700 million Indians. 
Nalin Khanna 

Williamsburg, Va. 


Armand Hammer, who at his own ex- 
pense flew medical supplies to aid the 
stricken workers of Chernoby]. 

John J. Duffy 
New York City 


Diane Giacalone, the young Assistant 
U.S. Attorney, for her tenacious prosecu- 
tion of Mafia Boss John Gotti. 

Jerry Daley 
Lansing, Mich. 


Do not forget Felipe Garza, the young 
man whose heart, at his death, went to re- 
place the diseased organ of his gir! friend. 

Lindy P. Mantova 
Carlotta, Calif. 





Sex Scent 


Your story on “The Hidden Power of | 


Body Odors” discusses the effects that 
male underarm secretions have on the in- 
ternal cycles and well-being of women 
[SEXES, Dec. 1]. What effect do the under- 
arm secretions of women have on men? 
Perhaps they inspire men to rush out and 
provide for the welfare of the coming fam- 
ily, in which case economic decline might 
be related to widespread use of feminine 
underarm deodorant. This makes as much 
sense as most economic theories. 
Gavin White 
Glasgow 





Cloaks and Daggers 


The article “When Secrecy Meets De- 
mocracy” [ESSAY, Dec. 8] implies that 
America must play the great power game 
when it sends its agents out into the world. 
This country is an extraordinary place, 
and the faith our citizens have in this na- 
tion has been the basis for America’s pow- 


| er. Arms merchants and fear mongers 


rely on covert activity to push their inter- 

ests and usually believe that secrecy is jus- 

tified. I disagree with the cynic’s assump- 

tion that in order to be a great influence, 
the U.S. must play this kind of game. 

William H. Appel 

Keene, N.H. 


The most disturbing aspect of the 
arms-for-Iran deal is not the secrecy of 


our leaders but their duplicity. To be told | 


time and time again that our nation will 

not deal with terrorist-supporting coun- 

tries is one thing. To discover that mes- 
sage to be a sham is another. 

Richard Klautsch 

Detroit 


A distinction must be made between | 


the kind of secret operation that intercepts 
the hijackers of the Achille Lauro and the 
covert activity that deliberately violates a 


congressional law like the one against pro- 








viding funds for the contras. The problem | 
in the Oliver North case is not the covert- 
ness but the decision by some individuals 
that they, and not our elected representa- 
tives, knew what was good for the country. 
Secrecy may have to be one of the realities 
of being a superpower, but one wonders 
how long a democracy can corrupt itself 
with clandestine activities before it no 
longer recognizes itself as a democracy? 
Geromina C. Courtney 
Defiance, Ohio 





Butterfly Parade 


The efforts to preserve the monarch 
butterfly’s winter home in Mexico [ENVI- 
RONMENT, Nov. 24] should be saluted. 
Each September thousands of the Eastern 
monarch population move southward 
from Canada along our coastal beaches 
and even through some of our large cities. 


| In New York City, the butterflies drift 


through Central Park and down Fifth Av- 
enue to Wall Street, where they are tem- 
porarily trapped in the canyons of sky- 
scrapers. These lovely creatures mill 
about but finally flutter up and over the 
tallest buildings to continue their flight. It 
is an annual parade, so subtle that few 
New Yorkers seem aware of it. 
John K. Terres 
New Canaan, Conn. 





Unison of Song 

I enjoyed Richard Conniffs article 
about blending voices in the church choir 
[AMERICAN SCENE, Dec. 8]. For years I | 
put off returning to night school because I 
could not imagine life without a Thursday 
choir rehearsal. This fall I gave up des- 
cants and crescendos for debits and cred- 

its, It has not been an even trade. 
Julie Prager 
Burlingame, Calif. 





Angry Fans 


Richard Corliss’s review of Star Trek 
IV: The Voyage Home was rude, ignorant 
and insulting [CINEMA, Dec. 8]. I have 
been a fan of the series for 20 years, and I 
greatly resent being referred to as one of 
the “Moonies of the pop culture.” What- 
ever its flaws, Star Trek has been enter- 
taining and occasionally enlightening, 


| which is more than can be said for many 


of the films recommended by your critic. 
Hugh Greentree 
Columbus 


You do not go into a Star Trek film 
expecting Hamlet. Scotty, beam Mr. Cor- 
liss out of town. 

Louis Gutenberger 
Reno 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, | 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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What can you expect from 
adopted children? 


se two Siated tothe Benvice. 


In 1961, Kitty a thers became brother and sister 
ey 


when adopted by the parents. 
In 1984; they became Olympic champions. 











—o and Power 


A president who speaks softly and carries a big stick. A designer whose 
styles are Japanese in origin, Western in spirit, global in impact. A yacht 
race Down Under for glory — and revenge. 


TIME gets you thinking. With reporting that TI F 
ranges wide and digs deep. Essays that nudge the mind. M 
Reviews as sparkling as the arts they celebrate. 

Range and power. In our journalism. In our 
audience. 23 million men and women with the vision— 
and the means — to seek out quality. In the magazine 
they trust, in the goods and services they buy. 
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Also available at fine bookstores. 


ORDER 3 OR MORE AND SAVE! 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800- 


Sports Illustrated 1987 Swimsuit Calendar $9.95 each 
SPECIAL SAVINGS: 


Order 3 or more, pay only $8.95 each. Add $2.00 per 
order for shipping. Call now. 


P.O. Box 676, Drexel Hill, PA 19026 





1987 is shaping 
just fine 


If you thought 
last year’s edition 
of the Sports Illustrated 
Swimsuit Calendar was spectac- 
ular, wait till you see 1987! This year, 
it will take you on a year-long 
adventure to the South Pacific in 
brilliant, full-color Brian Lanker 
photographs. Jenna de Rosnay, 
Kelly Emberg, Kathy Ireland, Elle 
Macpherson, Coco Mitchell, and 
Paulina Porizkova model heart- 
stopping swimwear for you on the 
beaches of Bora Bora, Moorea, and 
Tahiti. Spiral-bound format, 15” x 15” 
for big image size. Superbly printed 
onextra weight high-quality paper. 
When you're ordering your own 
calendar, don't forget to 
make 1987 
a spectac- 
ular year 
for needy 
friends, too. 













345-8500 Ext. 37 






OR, SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 


Sports Illustrated Calendar 









Please allow 5 to 6 weeks for delivery. 





Sports Wlustrated is a Trademark of Time Inc 
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Flight of Fancy | 








| hite and delicate, high tech yet oddly primitive, the 
plane looks like some elegant insect or a sleek, latter- 
day pterodactyl. With her reedlike central wing slic- 
| ing across three slender cylinders, she might have 
been designed by an austere modern sculptor rather than an 
aeronautical engineer. In an age of space travel and supersonic 
flight, her mission is a throwback to a different kind of odyssey 
to fly not faster, but longer. Not higher, but farther. Voyager isa 
| flight of fancy, of quaint possibility. 

A round-the-world flight without stopping and without refu- 
eling is one of the last firsts of atmospheric aviation. Perhaps be- 
cause such a feat had become almost an anachronism, no one be- 
fore had tried to accomplish it. The flight was always considered 

| impossible because no plane could carry enough fuel to take it 
23,000 miles. But last week, while the attention of the nation was 
directed toward weightier, more dispiriting matters in Washing- 
| ton, Voyager sailed over the Pacific, over Africa and into the 
South Atlantic, more than halfway home, offering the world a 
| needed distraction. Voyager's journey called to mind Charles 
| Lindbergh's daring solo flight across the Atlantic in 1927, and 
| last week the Lone Eagle’s widow was 
| tracking the plane’s progress. “I am hold- 
ing my breath for them,” said Anne Mor- 
bail row Lindbergh of the crew. “What they 





| are doing takes great courage and faith.” 
: ; The mission came about through the 
far faith of three principals: the two pilots, 
Ligh | Dick Rutan, 48, and Jeana Yeager, 34; and 
wae Rutan’s brother Burt, 43, who designed the 
aaa plane. Burt Rutan, one of the U.S.’s most 
aie 


 &e 
“ 





The experimental plane, winglet flapping, soars aloft after a shaky takeoff; inset, Rutan, Yeager 


Voyager makes a quaint quest for immortality | 


| innovative designers, is president of his own firm, Rutan Air- 

craft Factory; Dick is a gaunt and prickly pilot par excellence, 
much decorated for his 325 combat missions in Viet Nam, who | 

| had been chafing as a test flyer for his younger brother: Yeager, 
Dick’s constant companion, is a shy, petite former engineering- 
design draftsman who holds nine world flight records after just 
ten years at the controls. (She is no relation to Test Pilot Chuck 
Yeager, who went out of his way to belittle the mission in a quote 
to U.P.L: “The Voyager is old technology. It’s not a break- 
through.”) Voyager began, as have so many fine notions, as a 
hurried sketch on a paper napkin. Five years ago the three were 
sitting in a greasy spoon in Mojave, Calif., when Burt Rutan 
turned to his brother and asked, “How would you like to be the 
first person to fly around the world without stopping to refuel?” 
The idea seized the test pilot. Burt dashed off a rudimenta- 
ry drawing of a flying fuel tank—which is precisely what 
Voyager is—and they were off. 

Over the next five years, the three set out to raise 
enough money to design, build and fly Voyager. The 
project took shape in Hangar 77 at Mojave Airport; the 
plane was put together by dedicated volunteers and a 
few paid workers who were determined to assemble a 
dream. Dick Rutan became the driving force; two 
years ago he bought out his brother’s half interest 
in the plane. He is proud that the group is accom- 
plishing its mission without one cent of Govern- 

| ment money. 

But the five-year odyssey almost came to 

| grief on takeoff last week. As the plane lum- 
| bered down 14,000 ft. of runway at Edwards 
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Air Force Base, gathering speed for its 
ascent, the elongated wings, weighted 
down with fuel, scraped along the tar- 
mac. Eighteen inches was sheared off 
the right wing, 16 off the left. The pi- 
lots quickly donned emergency para- 
chutes. “I guess I blew it,” Rutan con- 
fessed sheepishly over the air-to- 
ground radio, But as the plane circled 
the base twice, it shook off its dam- 
aged winglets. Voyager was pro- 
nounced unharmed and airworthy 

That was just the beginning of a 
bumpy ride. Rutan and Yeager were buf- 
feted by rough weather from the south- 
ern Pacific to central Africa. The plan 
was to fly in the Southern Hemisphere, 
but weather conditions kept Voyager north 
of the equator. The wings, spanning 111 ft., 
are designed to flap some 30 ft., and the pi- 
lots must ride the roller coaster. Rutan 
stayed in the pilot's seat for nearly all of the 
first 24 hours and all but six of the next 24. Only | 
on Wednesday did the duo begin their planned 
cycles of work and rest. On Thursday, over the 
Indian Ocean, Voyager surpassed the previous 
record of 12,532 miles for nonstop unrefueled 
flight, set in 1962 by a specially designed B-52 
bomber. Although the Voyager was thought to be 
low on fuel, a test over Kenya suggested that she 
had more than enough to make it back to Ed- 
wards. By Saturday night the craft was edging 
close to South America. 

The plane’s airy freedom contrasts sharply with 
the pilots’ cramped conditions. Rutan and Yeager are 
squeezed into a bathtub-size cabin 2 ft. wide and 74 ft. 
long. The passenger lies head to toe alongside the pilot, 
who sits half upright. Discomfort is accompanied by deaf- 

ening noise: when both engines are running, the in-flight | 
roar can exceed 100 decibels, louder than the sound in the | 
first row of a Twisted Sister concert, requiring earplugs 
and an electronic noise-dampening device. 
Water, as much as fuel, is essential to the mission's success. 
Voyager carried 90 Ibs. of it for the two pilots to drink. The plane 
was packed with precooked dinners (lasagna, chicken a la king, | 
beef stew) that could be warmed by an interior heating duct, as 
well as liquid instant meals that are made by adding water. De- 



















spite the discomfort, Rutan is pretty much at home inside the 


cockpit. After a 44-day test mission last July, when Voyager 
flew 11,600 miles up and down the California coast, Rutan said, 
“After two days, you can go for 30, you can go for 40. The hu- 
manoid adapts very well.” 

Voyager is more than a testament to inspiration and dedica- 
tion. The flight will also test the practicality of Burt Rutan’s use 
of composite materials. The plane’s shell is built of quarter-inch- 
thick panels of Hexcel honeycomb, a resin-coated, paperlike 
polymer covered with graphite fibers embedded in epoxy. Voy- 
ager’s composite is 20% lighter and seven times as tough as alu- 
minum, the material of choice for most modern planes. The only 
metal found on the body of the craft is the nuts and bolts along 





| the wings. Says Dick: “History, ten years from now, will look | 


back on this time and see that we made a big change, like in the 
30s when we went from wooden-tube-and-fabric airplanes to 
aluminum. We found a new way of making airplanes.” | 

Voyager is trundling along at an average 110 miles an 
hour, an almost Victorian pace by jet-age standards. (Lind- 
bergh’s average cruising speed was 107 m.p.h.) While contem- 
porary travel makes the world a smaller place as the Con- 
corde zips from New York to Paris in less than four hours, 
the flight of Voyager seems to restore the planet to its full, 
true grandeur. Even if the plane does not make it all the way 
back, Yeager says, she will still feel a sense of achievement 
“If we made the attempt and something happened to the air- 
plane,” she said, “I would be satisfied that we at least tried.” 
But Rutan is hell-bent for immortality. As he circles the plan- 
et, the names circling in his head are Lindbergh and Amelia 
Earhart. He too aims to fly into history's blue yonder. “Mile- 
stones,” Rutan says, “are something that can never be 
broken.” —By Richard Stengel. Reported by Scott Brown/Mojave 








VOYAGER FLIGHT 


TIME Map by Paul J. Pugiiese 
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The meeting, according to 
ae 








“<= Robert McFarlane, oc- 
i curred on Aug. 6 or 7, 
1985, upstairs in the 


White House living quarters, where Ron- 
ald Reagan was recuperating from his op- 
eration for colon cancer. Among the oth- 
ers present were Secretary of State George 
Shultz, Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger and John Poindexter, who would 
later replace McFarlane as National Se- 
curity Adviser. The question: Would the 
President approve shipment by Israel of 
American-made arms to Iran as part of a 
shaky scheme to free U.S. hostages in 





gers, McFarlane told a congressional 
committee last week, but in the end gave 
his go-ahead. “If Israel chooses to do 
that and then seeks to replace [the arms] 
with weapons from us,” he quoted the 
President as saying, “then we will sell 
them.” 

By conveying that decision to Israel, 
McFarlane began Washington's official 
involvement in the dubious arms-for-hos- 
tages initiative that has evolved into the 
biggest scandal since Watergate. “It is not 
reasonable to believe that I would convey 
an approval against the President’s wish- 
es,” McFarlane told TIME. But White 


Lebanon? Reagan was aware of the dan- | House Chief of Staff Donald Regan testi- 








Ane 
For Ed Walsh, a long and winding road 
Some new to the scene, some familiar 





Not Much Wiser Than Before 


Now it ts the turn of Walsh and the next Congress to sort out the scandal 





fied last week that the President gave no 


such approval. Shultz checked his own 


notes and says he does not recall Reagan's 


| doing so, nor does Weinberger, though 


McFarlane says he discussed the Presi- 


| dent’s approval with both men. The Presi- 


dent seems unable or unwilling to recall 
exactly what he ordered. The dispute is 
merely one of the many surrounding the 
Iran-contra connection. But it is emblem- 
atic of the difficulties involved in getting 
to the bottom of the affair 

The goal of the past few weeks, re- 
peatedly professed by President Reagan 
and almost everyone else, was to get all 
the facts out as quickly as possible. But it 





In the Senate, Watergate Veteran Inouye, right, and independent-minded Rudman will take charge 





the men who will continue the investigations into a scandal with a life of its own 
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didn’t happen. As congressional commit- 
tees wrapped up their extraordinary se- 
ries of post-adjournment hearings, the lin- 
gering questions about Iranscam ranged 
from how it started to where all the 
skimmed profits intended for the contras 
ended up. Now it is the turn of Lawrence 
Walsh, the newly appointed independent 
counsel, and the select committees 
formed by the House and Senate to begin 
the task of sorting through a scandal that 
has taken on a life of its own 

After hearing 91 hours of secret testi- 
mony from 36 witnesses over three weeks, 
the Senate Intelligence Committee stark- 
ly conveyed the pervasive confusion. Re- 
publican Chairman David Durenberger 
concluded that the entire scheme to divert 
funds to the contras was handled by Oli- 
ver North, the fired National Security 
Council staffer who still refuses to testify 
“There’s no clear evidence in my mind,” 
said Durenberger, “that North operated 
under anybody’s authority.” But ranking 
Democrat Patrick Leahy disagreed. “My 
| firm thought right now is that he did not 
act alone.” The two Senators con- 
curred, however, that they had not 
yet discovered what money, if any, 
actually made it to the contras. “All 
the money could be sitting in a Swiss 
bank account as far as we know,” 
said Durenberger 

The committee had hoped to get 
some of these missing pieces from 
CIA Director William Casey, who 
was scheduled to testify on Tuesday 
But the day before, he suffered a sei- 
zure in his office and was taken by 
ambulance to Georgetown Universi- 
ty Hospital. He underwent more 
than five hours of neurological sur- 
gery, during which doctors removed 
an apparently cancerous brain tu- 
mor. It is unlikely that Casey will 
soon be able to testify or return to 
work; his wife, who believes the 
problems were partly due to stress, 
wants him to resign. Casey’s deputy 
director, Robert Gates, has taken 
over his duties for the moment 

Because of Casey's sudden ill- 
ness, Regan ended up testifying 
sooner than expected. After more 
than five hours of questioning, Re- 

gan emerged. “I didn’t duck any 
| question, I didn’t take any Fifth 
Amendment, I didn’t invoke Execu- 
tive privilege,’ he told reporters 
Senator Dennis DeConcini, an Ari- 
zona Democrat, said Regan had told 
an “unbelievable story in a very be- 
lievable way.” 

Poindexter and North remained un- 
forthcoming; both have invoked their 
Fifth Amendment right not to testify 
| about matters that could incriminate 
them. In order to show his eagerness to 
get their testimony out, Reagan issued a 
statement urging that the G.O.P.-con- 
trolled Senate committee grant the two 
former NSC officials limited immunity 
from prosecution. But his request was re- 
buffed as premature by members of both 
parties. ‘No point in it,” said Republican 














Leader Bob Dole. Congressman Lee 
Hamilton, the Indiana Democrat who 
chairs the House Intelligence Committee 
and has been chosen to head the House 
select committee next year, said in an in- 
terview, “Whatever we do should be done 
after consultation with the independent 
counsel and after we have a better under- 
standing of what the basic facts are.” 


ome Reagan supporters, including 
& Vice President George Bush, urged 

that North and Poindexter should 
put their country ahead of their personal 
plight and testify voluntarily. Said Nancy 
Reagan: “If we could just get North and 
Poindexter to talk. Now it is up to them.” 
But Reagan refused to make the request, 
as North pointed out. “The President 


hasn't asked me to give up my individual 
rights,” the Marine colonel said. He add- 
ed, “Men have died facedown in the mud 
all over the world to protect those individ- 
ual rights.” North also issued what sound- 
ed to many like a possible warning to the 
Administration to lay off: “I have over the 


The First Couple: still searching for the right gesture 
No job security for the controversial chief of staff. 


last 23 days found myself abandoned and 
rejected by many of my so-called friends 
and former colleagues.” A devout Catho- 
lic, he referred reporters to Psalms 7: 1 
of the Bible: “O Lord my God, in Thee do 
I take refuge; save me from all my pursu- 
ers, and deliver me.” 

Attorney General Edwin Meese, 
meanwhile, faced questions about a re- 
quest he made in late October to FBI Direc- 
tor William Webster for a ten-day delay in 
an investigation into the role played by 
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Southern Air Transport in supplying the 
contras. Webster agreed. Meese had 
linked the request to “sensitive hostage ne- 
gotiations.” Some on Capitol Hill have 
charged that the content of Meese’s re- 
quest suggests that he had some idea of the 
connection between the Iran deals and the 
contras almost a month before he revealed 
it publicly. But Meese says he made his ap- 
peal at the behest of Poindexter, who told 
him that Southern Air was involved in car- 
rying out a secret U.S. mission in the Mid- 
dle East but who did not mention the di- 
version of funds to the contras 
The expanding investigation into 
such matters will inevitably dredge up 
revelations about the links that North and 
others had with the private effort to help 
the Nicaraguan rebels. During much of 
the past two years, there was a congressio- 
nal ban on direct or indirect U.S. military 
assistance to the contras. Eugene Hasen- | 
fus, the American mercenary who was re- 
leased last week, is expected to be among 
those called by Congress to testify next 
year. When asked if he would do so, Ha- 
_ senfus replied, “Why not?” | 
In selecting a special prosecutor 
(now called an independent counsel) 
to probe the affair, a three-judge 
; panel in Washington provided a 
broad mandate to investigate five 
areas, including the “provision or 
coordination of support for persons 
or entities engaged as military insur- 
gents in armed conflict with the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua since 1984.” 
The man they picked is Lawrence 
(“Ed”) Walsh, 74, a former federal 
judge and Viet Nam peace negotia- 
tor. Born in Canada, he became a 
naturalized U.S. citizen in 1922 and 
spent much of his private career 
with the Wall Street law firm of Da- 
= vis Polk & Wardwell. He is currently 
an attorney in Oklahoma City 
- The Senate and House also 
|. picked the members of separate se- 
= lect committees that will launch 
> Iranscam investigations when Con- 
gress convenes next month. The 
eleven members chosen for the Sen- 
ate panel are generally cautious, low- 
keyed and relatively conservative 
All have a background in law. The 
chairman: Democrat Daniel Inouye 
of Hawaii, who served on the Senate 
Watergate panel 13 years ago. The 
ranking Republican is Warren Rud- 
man, a former New Hampshire at- 
torney general and one of the Sen- 
ate’s most independent-minded 
members. The 15-member House 
committee will be chaired by Hamilton, 
with Richard Cheney of Wyoming, White 
House chief of staff under President Ford, 
as the ranking Republican, When asked 
last week whether he thought Reagan 
knew about the diversion of funds to the 
contras, Hamilton said, “The President 
says he doesn’t know, and I assume he is 
telling the truth. The fact is that after 
weeks of investigation, we know relatively 
little about that diversion.” He added that 
his committee hopes to hear from foreign 
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participants, including Israeli officials and 
Saudi Arms Merchant Adnan K hashoggi. 

With its murky connections to the 
private contra supply network in danger 
of trickling exposure, along with virtually 
all of its other covert activities, the Ad- 
ministration seems destined to be debili- 
tated for months to come. The realization 
that the scandal has a life of its own added 
new urgency to the maneuverings of Rea- 
gan’s old California cronies (and of his 
wife) to prompt a housecleaning. Yet 
Reagan continues to resist. “If anything,” 
said Senator Paul Laxalt, a longtime 
friend, after seeing Reagan early last 
week, “his heels are dug in even deeper 
than before.” Don Regan, annoyed with 
someone who again raised the subject of 
his resigning, reportedly responded, “You 











Still, something has to give. The Ad- 
ministration has lost control of events: it 
has yet to get the facts out, and by omis- 
sion the President has become a silent 
participant in the scandal, as past and 
present aides flounder about contradict- 
ing one another or refusing to divulge 
what they know. As a result, there are still 
as many unanswered questions as there 


| were seven weeks ago. As the crisis fes- 


ters, a vacuum is developing within the 
Administration. A replacement may have 
to be found for Casey. Spokesman Larry 
Speakes and Cabinet Secretary Al Kin- 
gon are leaving. Domestic Policy Adviser 
Jack Svahn has departed. If Regan goes, 
so will most of his assistants. Staffers are 
wondering who will replace these men, 
but a more compelling question is, Who 
can help make those selections? 


A lot of the President's old friends are 
willing to offer their advice. Stuart Spen- 
cer, who helped manage most of his cam- 
paigns, came from California and met 
privately with the Reagans last week. Mi- 
chael Deaver, still under investigation for 
his lobbying activities, will have Christ- 
mas dinner with the First Family. There 
is talk of Paul Laxalt coming into the 
White House as a counselor and of Drew 
Lewis, the former Transportation Secre- 
tary, being tapped as chief of staff. In the 
past, Reagan has acted on difficult mat- 
ters during his year-end holidays in Cali- 
fornia. And that is where he was heading 
this week, for a few days of reflection and 
socializing before Round 2 of the Lrans- 
cam investigations begin.—By Amy Wilentz. | 
Reported by Barrett Seaman and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 


[expletive deleted] resign!” 














Thunder to the Right 


T he speeches were dramatically illustrated with slides and 
maps of Central America. The case for Nicaragua’s contra 
rebels was presented starkly, with powerful emotion. “All we 
offer [them] is a chance to die for a cause they believe in,” 
Lieut, Colonel Oliver North told a rapt audience in Nashville. 
“If we fail to provide the support that is so necessary for these 
people, this country, which last year had 23 of its citizens killed 
by terrorism around the world, will very soon find its citizens 
being gunned down on its own streets.” 








candidates in the U.S. and to oppose critics of the Reagan 
Administration’s Central American policy.” No other news 
organization has confirmed the story, which the endow- 
ment’s director, Carl (“Spitz”) Channell, denounced as “out- 
rageous, libelous lies.” 

Channell, 41, runs a total of nine foundations and politi- 
cal-action committees for right-wing causes. He has raised 
money from such well-known conservative donors as Ellen 
Garwood of Austin, who once gave a helicopter to the con- 
tras. Ata dinner in Washington's Willard Hotel on Nov. 11, 
North presented Channell with a thank-you letter from 
Ronald Reagan, expressing the President's 





North, it became clearer last week, was not 
only the point man in a clandestine effort to 
support the contras; he was also a hot speaker 
on the private contra fund-raising circuit. The 
National Security Council aide began briefing 
private groups on Central America in 1983 at 
weekly sessions organized by the White House 
Office of Public Liaison, and he was soon in de- 
mand among conservative groups nationwide. 
His remarks in Nashville, quoted from a tape 
obtained by the Washington Post, were to the 
Council for National Policy, a group of about 
500 influential conservatives including Colora- 
do Brewer Joseph Coors, Texas Millionaire 
Nelson Bunker Hunt and the Rev. Jerry Fal- 
well. “Ollie let you know what is 
really going on in Central Amer- 
ica,” says Bradley Keena, politi- 
cal director of the Leadership 
Foundation, another conserva- 
tive lobby. “Nobody really knew 
like Ollie knew.” 

Some suggest that North 
may have done more than just 
rally the right to the contra 
camp. The Lowell (Mass.) Sun 
charged last week that $5 mil- | 
lion from the sales of U.S. arms 
to Iran, which North had | 
helped engineer, had been fun- | 
neled to right-wing groups that 
included the relatively un- | 
known National Endowment | 
for the Preservation of Liberty. | 





















appreciation for Channell’s pro-contra ef- 
forts. When Congress was debating a re- 
sumption of military aid to the contras, earli- 
er this year, Channell’s Liberty endowment 
boasted that it would spend more than $2.5 
million “in support of our President's accu- 
rately reasoned policies regarding the threat 
that Communist Nicaragua now poses.” Last 
week Channell declared that all of his orga- 
nizations’ funds were “solicited from patriot- 
ic American citizens.” 

Few White House staffers believe North | 
would have involved himself in specific polit- 
ical campaigns. His expenses on the speech 
circuit were usually paid for by his private 
« hosts, Members of these orga- 
nizations say North would 
leave before the fund-raising 
pitches began. The White 
House aide seemed careful to 
keep within legal limits. “I 
can’t tell you what you should 
do” was how he frequently 
prefaced his remarks. “You 
know what's out there, what 
the contras face.” 

L. Francis Bouchey, a 
Council for National Policy 
member, says North was a 
“very effective speaker” but not 
the master strategist for coordi- 
nating the private contra-aid ef- 
forts. “I would call Ollie and 
bounce ideas off him,” says 
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The money, said the Sun, was North, top, and Conservative Donor Ellen Garwood with Contra Bouchey, “but he was very busy 
used “to boost conservative Lobbyist Carl Channell at a Washington dinner in January 





and not really that helpful.” 
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An important message from PAUL NEWMAN and JOANNE WOODWARD 


“We share our love with 
seven wonderful children 
we have never seen. 






“For 20 years we've been Save 
the Children sponsors. We began by 
sponsoring a desperately poor little girl 
from the mountains of Colombia—a 
child who lived in a one-room hut and 
could only dream of attending school 


“It was a joy to share our good for- 
tune with her and to know that she was 
blossoming because someone cared 
enough to help. It made us want to help 
other children in the same way. And 
now we sponsor seven children around 
the world. Children we have come to 
understand and love. Thanks to Save 
the Children. 


“If you've ever wondered ‘What 
can one person do?’—the answer is 
You can help save a child.’ If you are 
touched by the plight of needy children, 
there is no better way than Save the 
Children to reach out to them with car- 
ing, comfort, and support 


“Please join us as a Save the Chil- 
dren sponsor. We've seen the wonders 
they can work. You'll see how much 
you really can do—in the eyes and in 
the progress of the child you sponsor. 
You'll bring new hope to a child you'll 
know personally, as we do, through 
photographs...reports...and letters 
you can exchange, if you wish 


“You'll see despair turn to hope, and 
you'll feel the personal reward of know- 
ing what your love and support can do. 


“We'd like to tell you why.” 


“The cost is so little. The need is 
SO great. Won't you join us as Save the 
Children sponsors?" 

A sponsorship costs only $16 
a month—less than many other spon- 
sorship agencies. Just 52¢ a day. 
Because 54 years of experience has 
taught us that direct handouts are the 
least effective way of helping children, 


The seven children the 
Newman family sponsors 
are Pedro, Gustavo, 
Carlos, Johnny, Andres, 
Jaime, and Laki. 


your sponsorship contributions are 

not distributed in this way. Instead they 
are used to help children in the most 
effective way possible—by helping the 
entire community with projects and 
services, such as health care, educa- 
tion, food production and nutrition. So 
hardworking people can help them- 
selves and save their own children. 
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- Fill out this coupon...and share your love with a child. 
4 
1 oO Yes, | want to join the Newmans as a Save the Children sponsor. My first 
1 monthly sponsorship payment of $16 is enclosed. | prefer to sponsor a 
i Oboy Qgirl Ceither inthe area I've checked below. 
ry Where the need Bangladesh Honduras Nepal 
is greatest Colombia indonesia Philippines 

| Alrica Dominican Inner Cities (U.S Southern States (U.S.) 
i American Indian Republic Israel South st Hispanic (U.S.) 
} Appalachia (U.S.) Gaza Lebanor on Lanka 

Mexico hailand 
i 
5 Name__ - = 
1 
| Address. a 
i City __. State__ Zp —* 
J Instead of becoming a sponsor at this time, | am enclosing a contribution of $ 
iy Please send me more information 
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e the Children 
1 Mm Save the Children. | 
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I 50 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 T 12/29/6 
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In a Defensive Crouch 





Bush loses ground for 88—and several Democrats gain 


When news stories in Oc- 
tober suggested ties be- 
tween George Bush's of- 
fice and the supply line to 
the contras, the Vice President denied any 
involvement. Still, a few of his campaign 
advisers considered the rumor a political 
plus. A suggestion that the Vice President 
stands tall behind the “freedom fighters,” 
they reasoned, might improve his stand- 
ing with Republican hawks who doubt 
Bush’s grit. An aide recalled this judg- 
ment with a rueful chuckle last week as 
Bush labored to free himself from one of 
Iranscam’s many tentacles. With his pres- 
idential prospects damaged by the broad- 
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a i / 
The Vice President speaking near Des Moines; inset, Security Adviser Donald Gregg 


Although Bush had met Rodriguez 
three times, he claimed to be unaware of 
any connection between the operative 
and the resupply efforts. Gregg told TIME 
that he had neglected to inform Bush of 
Rodriguez's discussion about the contras 
because “it was not something the Vice 
President or I was interested in.” 

The Rodriguez connection is only one 
aspect of Bush’s political difficulties. His 
strongest claim to the 1988 nomination is 
his bond with the Reagan rec- 
ord. But Iranscam has devas- 
tated Reagan's prestige and 
shattered the mood of politi- 
cal calm that could help Bush, 





what two of his assistants were doing and 
at the same lime deny they had done any- 
thing improper. A defensive crouch is a 
disabling posture. 

Bush’s office last week issued a new ac- 
count of dealings between two of his assis- 
tants and a former CIA agent working in 
Central America that revealed more ex- 
tensive communications about the contras 
than were previously known. Donald 
Gregg, the Vice President's national secu- 
rity adviser, kept in touch for years with 
his Viet Nam comrade Felix Rodriguez, 
who uses the nom de guerre Max Gomez. 
After helping Rodriguez in 1985 get a post 
advising the Salvadoran air force, Gregg 
talked periodically with him. Last August, 
Rodriguez informed Gregg that the efforts 
of the private groups supplying munitions 
to the rebels were failing. In October. 
Bush's office was the first to learn that a 
cargo plane involved—the one that car- 
ried Eugene Hasenfus—was missing. The 
information came from Rodriguez 








Still the front runner nationally, but Dole is now leading in Iowa. 


er scandal, Bush had to plead ignorance of | who represents serene continuity. Last 
| week the annual Louis Harris survey on 


“confidence in institutions” reported a 
sharp drop in those expressing a “great 
deal of confidence” in the White House, 
from 30% in 1985 to 19%—only 1 point 
higher than in Jimmy Carter’s last year. 
Said Harris: “‘To be successful, a 
Republican may have to be able to say, 
‘I represent a different part of the 
Republican Party.’ ** Howard Baker, 
a potential candidate who could make 
that claim, observed last week with 
studied understatement that although 
Bush “‘is still the front runner,” the scan- 
dal “probably gives others of us an en- 
hanced opportunity.” 

The Republican making the most of 
that opportunity is Bob Dole, Baker's suc- 
cessor as G.O.P. Senate leader. Well be- 
fore Iranscam altered the political land- 
scape, Dole was emerging as Bush’s 
strongest rival. In the past seven weeks, 
Dole has prodded the Administration to 
confront the crisis with full, prompt dis- 
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closure and tried to get congressional in- 
quiries to move quickly. Defying Con- 
gress, even to help the contras, “was just 
plain stupid,” he said in a speech in— 
where else?—-New Hampshire. 

Bush addressed the Iran issue last Fri- 
day in Iowa. In a speech reviewed by the | 
White House, he urged that instead of in- | 
voking the Fifth Amendment, “Admiral 
Poindexter and Colonel North should 
now step forward and tell us the whole 
truth.” A Des Moines Register poll re- 
leased that day showed how badly the 
scandal has hurt Bush: Dole, who six 
months ago trailed Bush 2 to 1, is now 
ahead, 28% to 25%, among Iowa Republi- 
cans. In a hypothetical mat- 
= chup against Democrat Gary 
Hart, Bush lost by 65% to | 
29%. 

As Dole was distancing 
himself from the White House, 
Jack Kemp was making a cal- 
culated appeal to staunch con- 
servatives, who vote heavily in 
G.O.P. primaries. In a series of 
newspaper articles, the New 
York Congressman inveighed 
against liberals, whose “inter- 
est is in keeping the fires of a 
Watergate-style scandal well 
stoked, leaving them free to push their own 
feeble and dangerous agenda.” 

The scandal has emboldened the Dem- 
ocrats to go on the offensive. Reagan is now 
fair game. Even Charles Robb, head of the 
Democratic Leadership Council and nor- 
mally a model of judiciousness, tossed darts 
at the wounded President. Sample: “The 
most oft-asked question is what did he know 
and when did he forget it?” 

The longer the controversy dominates 
attention, the greater the chance of its 
shaking the entire political chessboard. 
Candidates with only scant association 
with Washington—a successful Gover- 
nor, for instance—could benefit from this 
effect. Disenchantment with Reagan’s 
loose administrative style and his heavy 
reliance on symbolism could put a premi- 
um on experienced national figures who 
emphasize concrete policies. Several 
Democrats fit that description, including 
Hart and others who barely rate an aster- 
isk now. Georgia Senator Sam Nunn, a 
moderate who says he will decide early 
next year whether to enter the race, could 
benefit: his reputation for being hard 
working and thoughtful provides a stark 
contrast to Reagan’s disastrous detach- 
ment, and Nunn’s membership on the 
Senate’s select committee investigating 
the affair could provide him with national 
visibility. 

“We Democrats need to use this 
period to build a message for 1988,” says 
Pollster Peter Hart. “My concern is that 
the Democrats will do what we do best: 
go for election by default, appeal for votes 
by saying, “We're not Republicans.’ ” 
While that is a danger, the present 
poisonous atmosphere makes not being 
a Republican at least a temporary 


advantage By Laurence |. Barrett/ 
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California's Ocean Beach: treasure in the sand 


THE PRESIDENT 


Back to 
Bethesda 


In the midst of the most severe 
crisis of his presidency, Ronald 
Reagan must confront the 
wear and tear of age on his 
body. On Jan. 4 the President 
will enter Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for prostate surgery. 
Reagan, 75, suffers from an ail- 
ment common to men over 50: 
uncomfortable pressure on the 
urinary tract from an enlarged 
prostate gland. Reagan will 
also receive a colonoscopy to 
track his recovery from his 
1985 cancer operation. 

The prostate procedure is 
considered low risk. The Presi- 
dent will remain conscious, re- 
quiring only a local anesthetic. 
The surgery involves no major 
cutting, and he should be out of 
the hospital in three or four 
days. Tissue removed during 
the operation will be routinely 
tested for cancer. Malignan- 
cies are sometimes found in the 
prostate, but they are slow 
growing and not a significant 
threat to health. 


Buried Dreams 
On the Beach 


Windswept and foggy, Ocean 
Beach on San Francisco’s Pa- 
cific side is frequented mainly 
by surfers and dog walkers— 
and now a prospector. Engi- 
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neer John O'Grady, 71, be- 
lieves this desolate spot may be 
one of the most valuable min- 
eral sites on the West Coast. 
O'Grady thinks that the sand 
on Ocean Beach contains tons 
of titanium, a lightweight met- 
al that the US. uses in plane 
fuselages and the Soviet Union 
has put into submarine hulls. 
Ocean Beach’s titanium could 
help supply U.S. defense needs 
into the next century, says 
O’Grady—and, at $40 or more 
a ton, could be a bonanza for 
his Torrance, Calif., mineral 
company. But he can’t get at 
the stuff. 

After 20 months of testing, 
O’Grady learned last month 
that his prospecting permit 
was insufficient. To exploit the 
beach, he needs permission 
from several agencies, includ- 
ing the National Park Service, 
which controls the beach as 
part of the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area. They 
are unlikely to allow O'Grady 
to mine a national park. 


WOMEN 
Marriage 
Reconsidered 


Careers have been proving 
more attractive to women than 
early marriage. More than half 
of all women now work, and 
the median age of a woman at 
her first marriage has in- 
creased by two years in the 
past decade, a huge jump com- 
pared with the typically glacial 
pace of demographic change. 
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Last week, however, the Cen- 
sus Bureau announced a rever- 
sal in that trend. New findings 
show that the median age of 
first-time brides registered its 
first drop in 20 years, falling to 
23.1 years from a record 23.3 in 
1985. 

Sociologists caution that 
the decline is not a sign that 
women are choosing the altar 
over the office. Rather, it may 
be that women as a statistical 
group have now delayed mar- 
riage as long as possible. “At 
some point,” says the Census 
Bureau’s Steve Rawlings, “all 
these trends reach a peak peri- 
od of stabilization.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 


More Trouble 
For Deaver 


Though his lobbying business 
has dried up amid charges of il- 
legal influence peddling, for- 
mer White House Aide Mi- 
chael Deaver seemed to be on 
the rebound. Deaver recently 
emerged from self-imposed ob- 
scurity to advise Ronald Rea- 
gan on the Iran-contra crisis. 
Moreover, an investigation of 
Deaver’s affairs has dragged 
on for seven months, prompt- 
ing allies to suggest that Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Whitney North 
Seymour Jr. had no case 
against him. Last week, how- 
ever, a federal court broadened 
Seymour's authority: several 
Deaver associates could soon 
face charges of perjury and ob- 
structing justice, and Deaver 


Deaver: a wider investigation 








might be indicted for lying toa 
House subcommittee in May. 

The Justice Department 
has indicated that it may ask 
for an independent counsel in 
the case of another onetime 
Reagan staffer, Lyn Nofziger, 
who is also under investigation 
for allegedly violating ethics 
rules on lobbying. 


WASHINGTON 


How About 
A Raise? 


Uncle Sam may be running 
some $200 billion in the red, 
but the Federal Government's 
top 3,037 officials ought to get 
raises—and big ones. So said a 
presidential commission re- 
port submitted to Ronald Rea- 
gan last week recommending 
nearly $150 million in pay in- 
creases for, among others, 
Cabinet members (from 
$88,800 to $160,000) and Con- 
gressmen (from $77,400 to 
$135,000). The proposed 
raises, argued the commission, 
will reverse a 17-year, 41% de- 
cline in federal employees’ 
purchasing power and make 
Government service more at- 
tractive. Reagan is expected to 
scale down the upper pay lev- 
els to around $100,000 before 
sending them on to Congress. 
Grumbled Consumer Activist 
Ralph Nader: “Nothing is so 
absurd as the assertion that 
these officials can’t get by on 
pay and benefits equal to five 
times the income of the aver- 
age American worker.” 
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A Hero’s Return 


For Andrei Sakharov, the long banishment in Gorky is finally over 











World 





SOVIET UNION 





or weeks the rumors had swirled. 
After seven years of “internal ex- 
ile” in the closed city of Gorky, An- 
drei Sakharov, the distinguished 
nuclear physicist who had become the So- 
viet Union’s leading human-rights activ- 
ist, would soon be released. Even so, when 
the official announcement finally came 
last week, it caught journalists by surprise. 
They had gathered in the main hall of 


| Moscow’s international press center to be 


briefed on an entirely different subject, 
the Kremlin’s decision to resume nuclear 
testing after a self-imposed 16-month 
moratorium. During the question-and-an- 
swer session, Deputy Foreign Minister 
Viadimir Petrovsky was asked about re- 
ports that Sakharov and his wife Elena 
Bonner, who was also being detained in 
Gorky, were about to be freed. 
Petrovsky’s answer stunned everyone 
present. In fact, he said, he had an an- 
nouncement to make on that very subject. 
Sakharov had asked the Soviet leadership 
for permission to move to Moscow, 
Petrovsky related, and the request had 
been considered by the appropriate orga- 
nizations. As a result, said Petrovsky, 
Sakharov’s wish had been granted and 
Bonner had been pardoned for “slander- 
ing” the Soviet state. He continued, “Aca- 
demician Sakharov and Mrs. Bonner may 


| return to Moscow, and Academician Sa- 


kharov may actively join the scientific life 
of the Academy of Sciences.” 

The Sakharovs had heard the good 
news four days earlier from an impecca- 
ble source. At 10 o'clock one evening, 
workmen had unexpectedly installed a 
telephone in their Gorky apartment. The 
next day at 3 p.m. Sakharov received a 
call from none other than the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. The Soviet leader said 
the Sakharovs would be permitted to re- 
turn to Moscow and that Andrei could go 
back to his “patriotic work.” 

For the Sakharovs, who were expect- 
ed to leave Gorky this week, the long exile 


of deprivation, hunger strikes, illness and | 


ever present loneliness was apparently 
over. In Newton, Mass., Bonner’s daugh- 
ter Tatyana Yankelevich was exultant. 
“We are happy to hear the news,” she 
said. “It is overwhelming.” 

Exactly why the Kremlin had chosen 
to free the Sakharovs at this time is not 
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Scenes of a shadow life: Bonner in a park near 
apartment; the physicist writing at his desk 


known. But it was obviously a carefully 
orchestrated move bearing the earmarks 
of Gorbachev's style. Ever since he took 
power in March 1985, the Soviet leader 
has encouraged frankness in public atti- 
tudes toward domestic Soviet problems by 
mounting a campaign of glasnost, or 
openness. Last week, for example, foreign 
diplomats were taken aback by the un- 
precedented Soviet coverage of ethnic ri- 
oting in Alma-Ata, capital of the Central 
Asian republic of Kazakhstan. Despite 
such newfound candor, however, Gorba- 
chev has been unable to shake the oppro- 
brium created in the West by human- 
rights violations in general and the 
Sakharov case in particular. 

During the past 20 years the soft-spo- 
ken physicist has undergone a remarkable 
transformation in the eyes of his country- 


men. Once he was a highly decorated sci- | 
entist who in the 1950s helped develop the | 


first Soviet hydrogen bomb; by the early 
1970s he had become an outcast among his 
own people as a result of his relentless 
campaign for human rights and disarma- 
ment. In 1975 he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize but was not allowed to go to 
Oslo to receive it. In January 1980 he was 
arrested by the KGB after criticizing the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. He was 


then flown to exile in Gorky, where, de- | 


spite a steady flow of criticism from the 
West, he has remained ever since 

The protests have continued, Western 
officials have harped on the plight of the 
Sakharovs as an example of the Soviets’ 
failures in the area of human rights. Many 
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other activists and dissidents remain in 
prison, internal exile or psychiatric hospi- 
tals, to be sure, but none as famous as Sa- 
kharov and Bonner. Over the past year, 
Gorbachev has tried to reverse the Soviet 
Union’s negative human-rights image by 
releasing two well-known activists, Ana- 
toli Shcharansky and Yuri Orlov. Anoth- 
er, Anatoli Marchenko, 48, died in prison 
in early December, the victim of a brain 
hemorrhage following a hunger strike. 
His death may have induced the Kremlin 
to make a gesture of reconciliation and at 
the same time rid itself of the burden of 
the Sakharovs’ incarceration. 

The first sign of a new policy toward 
the famous dissidents came a year ago. 








Following a 30-day hunger strike by Sa- 
kharov to force Moscow to allow his wife 
to seek medical treatment abroad, Bonner 
was permitted to go to the U.S. for a coro- 
nary-bypass operation. At the beginning 
of her six-month visit to the West, Bonner 
adhered to a pledge she had been obliged 
to sign in order to obtain her visa: she 
would hold no press conferences and give 
no interviews while abroad. Later, howev- 
er, she was outraged at seeing secretly re- 
corded videotapes of herself and her hus- 
band that portrayed them as living in 
comfort in Gorky. She was also upset 
when Gorbachev declared last February 
that Sakharov would never be allowed to 
leave the Soviet Union because of his 
knowledge of state secrets. After that she 
spoke openly about the hardships her hus- 
band had endured and campaigned pas- 
sionately for his release. When she 
returned to Gorky in June, Soviet authori- 
ties did not try to punish her. 

Even as the Sakharov case came to its 
surprising conclusion, Gorbachev was ab- 
sorbed, at least temporarily, by other polit- 
ical matters. Last week, for the first time, 
the Soviet press explicitly pinned the 
blame for the country’s economic trouble 
on former Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev. 
In fact, the rioting in Kazakhstan was 
largely a result of Gorbachev's efforts to 
get rid of a Brezhnev crony, Dinmuk- 
hamed Kunaev, a Politburo member and 
local party chieftain who was noted for 
championing local autonomy against 
Moscow. Gorbachev replaced Kunaev 
with an ethnic Russian, a move widely in- 
terpreted as part of a drive to consolidate 
Moscow’s control. Another Politburo 
member whose job is said to be in jeopardy 
is Vladimir Shcherbitsky, party chief in 
the Ukraine anda longtime Brezhnev ally. 


orbachev was also busy sending 

messages to a crisis-plagued 

Washington. In Moscow he told 

visiting Senator Gary Hart that 
the Soviet Union wants to resume serious 
disarmament negotiations during the fi- 
nal two years of the Reagan Administra- 
tion. Gorbachev went so far as to say that 
Moscow was prepared to be flexible on re- 
search and testing for the American 
space-based missile-defense system 
known as the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
or Star Wars. 

The State Department dismissed Gor- 
bachev’s comments, noting that no such 
Soviet flexibility has been forthcoming at 
the negotiating table in Geneva. Some So- 
viet experts argued, however, that be- 
cause Gorbachev is eager for progress on 
arms control in order to devote more at- 
tention to the Soviet economy, he may be 
looking for ways to get around the Star 
Wars deadlock with the U.S. 

On another arms-related issue, the 
Kremlin said it would end its 16-month 
suspension of nuclear testing as soon as 
the U.S. conducts its first nuclear test 
in 1987. The US. said again last week 
that it was not ready to agree toa new ban 
on testing. The Reagan Administration, 
for its part, announced two decisions re- 


| part, officials hinted that Hartman was 








lated to the future of the U.S. strategic 
nuclear force. The President gave the 
go-ahead to a plan for basing MX Peace- 
keeper missiles on railroad tracks, and he 
approved the full-scale development of 
the mobile Midgetman intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

On the diplomatic front, the State De- 
partment abruptly announced that the 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, Arthur 
Hartman, was retiring after five years on 
the job. Although initially described as a 
“personal decision” on the Ambassador's 


let go because he had displeased President 
Reagan. A staunch advocate of arms con- 
trol and backer of a Reagan-Gorbachev 





Gorbachev: a shrewd gesture of conciliation 


summit in the U.S., he had strenuously 
opposed the recent round of U.S.-Soviet 
diplomatic expulsions, which ended when 
260 Soviet employees of the U.S. embassy 
were ordered to quit by the Kremlin. 
Hartman's likely successor: Jack Mat- 
lock, a career diplomat who recently 
served on the National Security Council 
staff. 

If the Kremlin is concerned about the 
political activities of the Sakharovs once 
they return to their tiny apartment on 
Chkalova Street near the Yauza spur of the 
Moscow River, it is not showing it. Soviet 
leaders may calculate that any statements 
the Sakharovs make will simply get lost in 
the current atmosphere of self-critical glas- 
nost. To be sure, the political climate in 
Moscow has changed since Sakharov was 
whisked away to Gorky. The Helsinki 
Watch Committee, of which Sakharov be- 
came a symbol in the 1970s, has all but dis- 
appeared as members have been impris- 
oned, sent off to labor camps or forced into 
exile, and no organization has arisen to re- 
place it. Even so, if his health holds, the 
brave and stubborn Sakharov can hardly 
be expected to remain silent indefinitely on 
matters of conscience. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman/Washington and 
Ken Olsen/Moscow 
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| NICARAGUA 


An Ordeal Ends, 
Another Begins 


A release and an imprisonment 





“G rab your things, you're leaving.” 
With those words, delivered brisk- 
ly by a prison commander, American 
Mercenary Eugene Hasenfus learned that 
he was a free man. A few hours later, the 
baggy-eyed gunrunner savored his first 
taste of liberty since his plane was downed 
over Nicaragua on Oct. 5 while delivering 
weapons to contra rebels. Standing beside 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega, he 
said, “Today has been a day of great sur- 
prises, a day I'll surely remember in my 
heart forever.” By nightfall, Hasenfus was 
tucked away safely at the U.S. embassy in 
Guatemala City, and 24 hours after that 
he and his wife Sally were jetting home to 
Marinette, Wis. In the rush of events, Ha- 
senfus paused at one point to pinch him- 
self, then explained sheepishly, “I just 
wanted to see if I would wake up.” 

If the script sounded more like the 
ending of a three-hankie Christmas mov- 
ie than the conclusion of a 74-day political 
ordeal, well, that’s probably just what 
Daniel Ortega had in mind. By playing 
Santa Claus, the Nicaraguan President 
plainly hoped to score points with the 
American public at a moment when Pres- 
ident Reagan’s own Yuletide fortunes 
were looking bleak. “This is our Christ- 
mas and New Year's message to the 
American people from the people of Nic- 
aragua,” said Ortega. “It is a message of 
peace, and couldn’t be more concrete.” 
Washington's response was Bah, humbug! 
“If the Sandinistas truly want to make a 
gesture,”’ snorted State Department 
Spokesman Charles Redman, “it should 
be toward those in Nicaragua who oppose 
their oppressive policies.” 

Washington’s ungracious response 
was somewhat understandable. In Mana- 

















Flanked by Hasenfus, Wife Sally and Senator Dodd, Ortega delivers his “message of peace” 


Latest prize: Sam Nesley Hall in 1985 photo A 
A troubled loner with a Rambo complex 


gua, Hasenfus had already served his po- 
litical purpose, if not his full 30-year sen- 
tence, after being convicted by a 
Sandinista court Nov. 15 of terrorism and 
other charges. Indeed, all that the Nicara- 
guans could see ahead was 10,918 more 
days of feeding and sheltering the som- 
ber-faced cargo kicker. Moreover, Mana- 
gua now had a brand new Yanqui misad- 
venturer to deal with: Sam Nesley Hall 
An enigmatic character from Ohio, 
Hall, 49, was arrested Dec. 12 in a re- 
stricted military area 13 miles northeast 
of Managua. Sandinista officials claimed 





last week that he had been carrying maps | 


in his socks of military installations at the 
time of his arrest. The Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment announced that, like Hasenfus, 
Hall would be tried before a revolutionary 
court. But where Hasenfus’ mission had 
been clear from the moment of his arrest, 
Hall’s purpose in Nicaragua remained 
murky. He was permitted brief visits 
with a US. embassy official and with 
Connecticut Democratic Senator Christo- 
pher Dodd, who helped secure Hasenfus’ 
release. Dodd reported that Hall “is in 




















| the 1972 Olympics was a turning point. 
| “Sam feels very strongly about the Olym- 


Moody /Managua and Ken Myers/Cleveland 





good health, he’s being treated well.” 

The portrait of Hall that began to 
emerge was of a troubled loner with a 
Rambo complex that has earned him the 
nickname Sambo. “In his imagination he 
was going to be Rambo, but it backfired in 
his face,” says Thomas Posey, director of 
Civilian Matériel Assistance (C.M.A.), an 
Alabama-based paramilitary group that | 
expelled Hall 15 months ago after he 
pressed the group to broaden its anti-Com- 
munist activities. Adds a USS. official 
“Hall really thought he could just walk into 
the bush and blast Commies.” 

At an early age, Hall had two pas- 
sions: diving and politics. The first earned 
him a silver medal at the 1960 Rome 
Olympics. The second was cultivated at 
home in Dayton, where his late father, 
Dave Hall, was mayor. Sam served one 
term in the Ohio legislature; his brother 
Tony is a liberal Congressman from Ohio 
who opposes Reagan’s Nicaragua policy 
According to Lawrence Hussman, an 
English professor who helped Sam chron- 
icle his life story in an as-yet unpublished 
book, the massacre of Israeli athletes at 


pics as an institution,” says Hussman. 


fter receiving military training in Is- 

rael in the late 1970s, Hall traveled to 
Lebanon, El Salvador, southern Africa 
and Nicaragua. Hall, however, does not 
view himself as a mercenary. “He calls 
himself a volunteer counterterrorist,”’ says 
Hussman. “He would consider it an insult 
to take money for himself.” There have 
been personal battles as well. Hall has 
spent time in the mental health unit of a 
hospital, fought a drug problem and been 
through three divorces. He has apparent- 
ly been a lone operator since his expulsion 
from C.M.A. 

Hall was not the only former C.M.A. 
member in the news. One day after Hall’s 
arrest, Steven Carr, 27, died in the drive- 
way of his Los Angeles condominium, 
presumably of a cocaine overdose. Carr 
was one of five mercenaries jailed in Cos- 
ta Rica in 1985 for aiding the contras. Po- 
lice say there is no evidence of foul play, 
but some people close to Carr find the 
death suspicious. In interviews, Carr has 
said that he made one arms run for the 
contras from Florida to El Salvador, 
where weapons were unloaded in the 
presence of U.S. military personnel. Carr 
was scheduled to testify about such activi- 
ties before congressional committees in- 
vestigating the Iran-contra connection. 

With Carr gone, Hasenfus is certain 
to be grilled all the more intensively by 
congressional investigators. As he headed 
home last week, Hasenfus sounded weary: 
“T’m just going to settle down and be a fa- 
ther for a while.” It may be a very long 
time until Sam Hall sees his own three 
children. The rumor mill in Managua 
suggests that, with some hard-line Sandi- 
nistas piqued by Hasenfus’ early release, 
Hall will have a far harder time securing a 
pardon. -By Jill Smolowe. Reported by John 
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Back Home for 
The Holidays 


A miner returns to his family 





nder a blazing sun and cloudless sky, 

Vincent Olebogeng strolls past an ore 
bucket spray-painted MERRY XMAS 86. 
Though the temperature is 87°F, Olebo- 
geng considers the weather cool relief. 
Thirty minutes earlier, he was two miles 
underground, moving tons of dusty gray 
ore in the almost unbearable heat of Dur- 
ban Deep, a gold mine at Roodeport, ten 
miles west of Johannesburg. He has 
worked nearly 300 days in the past year, 
but he will not work tomorrow. After the 
paymaster hands him a brown envelope 
containing his monthly wages of 270 rand 
($122), Olebogeng is ready to travel more 
than 300 miles to celebrate Christmas 
with his family, whom he has not seen in 
nearly a year. “They will slaughter a goat 
to mark my return,” he says with a smile. 

Olebogeng, 25, is going home to Bo- 
phuthatswana, one of the tribal home- 
lands created by South Africa in which a 
total of 3 million blacks have been reset- 
tled over the past 20 years. Of the 450,000 
blacks who toil in South Africa’s gold 
mines, 163,000 come from the impover- 
ished homelands, where work is scarce 
and the pay pitiful. An additional 195,000 
come from the neighboring countries of 
Mozambique, Malawi, Lesotho and Swa- 
ziland, where jobs are equally rare. Leav- 
ing their families behind, the miners 
spend most of the year living in cramped 
dormitories and working for wages that 
average $50 a week. Come mid-Decem- 
ber, tens of thousands stream out of the 
camps and head home for the holidays, 
jamming bus stations, train platforms and 
airports to spend a month or so with their 
loved ones. 

Though the United Democratic Front, 
the country’s largest antiapartheid group, 
has organized a boycott cam- 
paign this Christmas to protest 
Pretoria’s state of emergency, 
the minersqit week were far 
more interested in travel than 
in politics. At the Booysens 
train station in southern Jo- 
hannesburg, 1,000 workers, 
some still in hard hats, others 
stripped to the waist, waited 
for three hours before the 
third-class carriages pulled in. 
A few dipped bread into tins 
of stew, washing it down with 
drafts of Lion beer and Vice- 
roy brandy. Most were 
sprawled alongside mountains 
of suitcases and possessions, 
including sewing machines, 
stereos, furniture, even motor- 
cycles. Vendors picked 
through the crush, hawking 
overpriced watches and 
brightly colored blouses. Girl- 
friends, some with infants 








Christmas break: hundreds of worker: 



























Vincent Olebogeng counting his pay 
Then came a 300-mile trip to Ganyesa. 





strapped on their backs, lingered by the 
train’s windows for a few last words. “See 
you next month,” said a young girl in a 
thin smock, her baby’s head bobbing up 
and down. 

Olebogeng, who has worked at Dur- 
ban Deep for five years, has been guaran- 
teed a sixth. “Lucky for me,” he said. “I 
have seven sisters and brothers to help 
feed.” Despite the long hours and back- 
breaking work, the jobs are highly covet- 
ed. “We've turned away hundreds of ap- 
plicants,” said George Venter, personnel 
manager at Durban Deep, which employs 
11,500 at Roodeport. Other miners have 
not been as lucky as Olebogeng. Faced 
with more than 700,000 unemployed 
blacks at home, South Africa is slashing 
the influx of migrants and hiring more lo- 
cals. Cutting back jobs is also Pretoria’s 
way of exerting pressure on neighboring 
black states that have urged tougher eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Africa. 
Hundreds of miners from Mozambique, 
for example, will not return in 1987. 

As he packed for the trip home, Ole- 
bogeng looked around his dorm room, an 











's board train at Booysens station 


| 18-ft.-sq. space, lit by a single bulb, which 


| planned to 







he shares with 19 others. A coal-burning 


| stove provides the only heat in winter and 
| helps dry the rows of fetid clothes that 


hang on string lines. The miners sleep on 
pads on top of grimy two-level cement- 
slab bunks and store their possessions in 
small wooden lockers. One of Olebogeng’s 
roommates was still there, packing T 
shirts for his two young daughters. “I'm 
gone so much, I'm surprised they recog- 
nize me,” said Miyo Molale. Another 
miner, Philip Moshigo, was even tying up 
a double bed and mattress for the trip 
home. “My family has been sleeping on 
the floor,” he explained. 

His new vinyl suitcase stuffed with 
clothes and stereo tapes, Olebogeng 
take the train home on 
Wednesday. But pay in hand and spirits 
high, he went out for a final fling with a 
friend and wound up missing his connec- 
tion. The next day, nursing a hangover, he 
hitched an automobile ride with a black 
driver. For 300 miles, he rode through the 
scrub veld of the western Transvaal, past 
parched cornfields and through conserva- 
tive Afrikaner towns. 


n late afternoon, Olebogeng arrived in 
Ganyesa, a collection of mud-brick huts 
about a mile from the highway. Outside 
one meticulously maintained house stood 
Selena, Olebogeng’s mother. He shook 
her hand, kissed his sister and playfully 


| cuffed the ears of two younger brothers. 


Two other brothers who also work as 
miners were expected at any moment. His 
father was still in the fields, but neighbors 
flocked to greet Vincent. “You don't 
write, and you don’t send money,” said his 
beaming mother in mock irritation. “I 
should be angry, but you're tired, and I'm 
glad you are home.” 

Olebogeng will stay for three months, 
building a fence for his parents and doing 
other chores; he hopes that someday they 
will have a few luxuries, like electricity or 
running water or an indoor toilet. He will 
also court his girlfriend Mary. “I miss her 
all the time, but I can’t help 
; being away,” he said. “I have 
= to work.” Nervous about what 
to buy her for Christmas, he 
promised to take her to the 
nearest town, more than 40 
miles away, and let her select 
a gift. 

Before he did anything 
else, however, Olebogeng had 
to give his father the present 
that made his year in the 
mines bearable: his savings of 
1,010 rand ($450). “Pick a 
goat,” he said with glee, an- 
ticipating the feast to come. 
Meanwhile, his brother 
James, 13, popped a cassette 
into Vincent’s battery-pow- 
ered stereo. The sounds of the 
Isilingo Soul Brothers wafted 
over the plain. Vincent Olebo- 
geng was home, and Durban 
Deep seemed very far away. 
—By Christopher Ogden/Ganyesa 
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AND SAVE UP TO 





Cutlass Ciera LS Coupe—save up to $775 Firenza LX Sedan—save up to $675 


Oldsmobile has made it pos- must take actual retail 
sible for your Olds dealerto delivery out of dealer stock 
pass along special savings by December 31, 1986. 


of up to $775 on air-condi- Here’s more news. You can 
tioned Cutlass Cieras and save even more if the Olds 
Cutlass Cruisers or up to you choose is equipped with 


$675 on air-conditioned Olds Olds Popular Option Pack- 

Firenzas and Firenza Cruisers. age. As much as $200, com- 
You can save enough to pared to the manufacturer's 

buy a lot of gifts, but you suggested retail price of the 


N 
Oldsmobile 


Oldsmobile Quality. Feel it. 





TAKE HOME A 
NEW AIR-CONDITIONED 
OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS 
CIERA BY NEW YEAR'S EVE 





3775. 





same options purchased 
separately. 

And...don't forget... the 
sales tax you pay js still 
deductible on a car pur- 
chased in 1986, if you itemize. 

See your Olds dealer now 
for details. In a few days, 
the year and these special 
savings will definitely run out. 











World Notes 








VIET NAM 
New Guard, 
New Policy 


The event marked the most 
sweeping change in the Viet- 
namese Communist leadership 
since the party’s founding in 
1930. At the Sixth Party Con- 
gress in Hanoi last week, three 
longtime stalwarts resigned 
because of “advanced age and 
bad health”: General Secretary 
Truong Chinh, 79, Premier 
Pham Van Dong, 80, and vet- 
eran Politburo Member Le 
Duc Tho, 76. They are among 
the last members of the gener- 
ation of leaders that defeated 
the French and the Americans 
on the battlefield. But they 
failed to reap the benefits of 
peace, leaving behind a legacy 
of 800% inflation, widespread 
unemployment and chronic 
shortages. 

The congress named a 
new, 13-man Politburo, though 
the torch has not exactly been 
passed to a fresh generation: 
the youngest member is 58, 
and the incoming General Sec- 
retary, Nguyen Van Linh, is 
71. A former Ho Chi Minh 
City (Saigon) party secretary, 
he has been identified with 
economic reform. Whether he 
can bring prosperity to his 
country is another matter. Sev- 
eral veteran Viet Nam observ- 
ers believe that Hanoi’s new 
leaders remain divided on the 
wisdom of adopting capitalist 
measures. Nor do these experts 
believe that the New Guard 
will alter the country’s foreign 





Speaking out: ex—Defense Minister Enrile 
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policy course. Despite over- 
tures from the Chinese, Viet 
Nam is expected to remain al- 
lied with the Soviet Union and 
to continue its military occupa- 
tion of Kampuchea. 


Return to 
The Fray 


Less than a month after his 
ouster as Defense Minister, 
Juan Ponce Enrile quietly re- 
entered the political arena last 
week. In his first public ap- 
pearance since being sacked by 
President Corazon Aquino, 
Enrile spoke to members of the 
right-wing Nacionalista Party. 
He denounced Aquino’s cease- 
fire with the Communists and 
indicated that he opposed the 
new Constitution. Though En- 
rile turned down an offer to 
head the Nacionalista Party, 
he may lead a coalition of op- 
position groups in next May’s 
legislative elections. 


COLOMBIA 


A Bloody Sort 
Of Censorship 


Guillermo Cano had just driv- 
en away from the Bogota of- 
fices of El Espectador in a Su- 
baru packed with Christmas 
presents when two men on a 
motorcycle pulled alongside 
and opened fire with a subma- 
chine gun. Cano, 61, editor of 
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Fishy goings-on in Prague 





Stepping up: 


the newspaper for 34 years, 
died 20 minutes later. 

Cano, an outspoken oppo- 
nent of Colombia’s drug cartel, 
is believed to be the victim of 
the country’s ruthless cocaine 
kings, who annually murder 
dozens of judges, police and 
journalists who attempt to ex- 
pose their activities. After the 
shooting, an angry President 
Virgilio Barco signed back into 
law a U.S.-Colombia extradi- 
tion treaty that had been in- 
validated by a_ technicality, 
and decreed stiffer penalties 
for drug violations. Barco, who 
attended Cano’s funeral, de- 
nounced the drug lords as men 
“with no God” who “stop at 
nothing.” 


CHINA 


AIDS Exams 
For Students 


Officials in Peking have ac- 
knowledged the AIDS epidem- 
ic, but they are apparently con- 
vinced that the disease is a 
foreign scourge. Public health 
authorities confirmed last 
week that foreign students 
have been asked to undergo 
tests for exposure to the virus. 
In addition, beginning next 
month, visitors who plan to 
study in China for a year or 
more must prove that they are 
free of the AIDS virus. There 
are currently about 10,000 for- 
eign students in the country. 
So far, China has reported 
only one case of AIDS. In 1985 
an Argentine tourist suc- 


Linh addresses party congress 








cumbed to the illness in a Pe- 
king hospital. In October four 
Chinese hemophiliacs who 
had received an imported 
blood coagulant tested positive 
for AIDS antibodies, which in- 
dicates that they have been ex- 
posed to the virus but does not 
mean they will come down 
with the disease. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Carp and All 
The Trimmings 


Kickbacks and payoffs and 
carp. They are all part of the 
Christmas tradition in Czecho- 
slovakia, where the moon- 
mouthed fish is the centerpiece 
of holiday feasts. The chal- 
lenge is to get a fat and tasty 
one, and that is where the cor- 
ruption comes in. In Prague 
hundreds of fish vendors flock 
to giant carp tanks on the city’s 
outskirts. They bribe the staff 
to give them big carp instead of 
small, the truckers to deliver 
the fish early instead of late 
and officials to award them 
prime locations on city streets. 
By the time the fish are ready 
for sale, the payoffs have add- 
ed 40% to the cost. Since prices 





are set by the government, | 


vendors must find ways of 
overcharging in order to make 
a profit. Some tack a few cents 
onto the bill, while others tip 


the scales by sloshing water | 


into the weighing pan. Com- 
plained one Prague resident: 
“It’s enough to make you want 
to eat pork.” 
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A Letter to the 
Year 2086 


Dear America, 


ow are you? We are fine, except for a White House mess 
of the moment (you don’t want to know about it), and a 
grinning Wall Street thief who was fined $100 million 
(real money these days), and a touch of the flu. Have 
you heard of the flu? In late December 1986 the nation 
half skips, half drags itself toward Christmas. We trust 
that your Christmases are the same. Or have you licked 
the season too? Have you solved everything? This letter 
will be propped up in a capsule at the Statue of Liberty, 
to be opened on the statue’s bicentennial. Go ahead. 
Undo the lock. I see your sharp, bright faces as you 
hoist us into your life, superior as cats to your primitive 
elders. Quaint, are we not? Beware of superior feelings. The message in this bottle 
may turn out to be as much a warning as an artifact. We are not as dead as we seem. 

What would you like to know first? A preliminary sketch? On these low-slung 
mornings, your long-gone countrymen are attacked in their sleep by emphatic music 
played on clocks and radios that are yoked together. They run a mile or two to ward 
off heart disease, chomp high-fiber cereals to ward off cancer, and dress in the fash- 
ions of the times, which may seem starchy to you but in fact have never been looser. 
They proceed then to offices populated with machines designed to give them back the 
free time they have nearly forgotten how to use. En route they pass some people with 
telephones in their cars, dealing with those they cannot reach because of traffic jams. 
Some others they pass make homes out of shopping carts, speak the language of the 
mad, and stare at their own loneliness with disbelief. 

Children squeal and flutter into schools where the poor are taught poorly and the 
rich look forward to careers in international banking. Men and women in nearly 
equa! numbers take their stations at jobs that have less and less to do with making 
things and more with providing “services.” (A service manufactures happiness for 
the sedentary.) Messengers deliver messages, cleaners clean, lawyers bill. The pace is 
heady, overwhelming, if one does not include cities like Youngstown, Ohio, where the 
steel industry has been nailed shut for the past few years, and small farms in Kansas 
and South Carolina that lie as graveyards to unpaid mortgages. Everybody seems to 
know everything everywhere. The television news displays a riot in an overcrowded 
Tennessee prison, a newly discovered poem by Shakespeare, an earthquake in Mexi- 
co, a bombing in Libya, starvation in Africa, a dinosaur bone. 

There is, nonetheless, a strange suddenness to our times. Days, months sweep by 
without a ripple, and then from nowhere the news leaps out and grabs one by the col- 


ae ere ceee ea lar, (What is news? Do you people know nothing?) This year alone, a widowed house- 
On the 200th wife deposed a foxy tyrant, a stockholder took hold ofa giant entertainment compa- 
anniversary of ny, a space vehicle that was supposed to fly crashed to earth, a peace meeting 

the Statue of between the world’s two leaders that was supposed to fly crashed to earth, a disease 
Liberty, “‘you took on the look of a plague, a nuclear power plant exploded, a country that keeps 
may be living ina blacks and whites apart started coming apart. 

wholly homoge- If such events shock us, they are also somehow expected, as if the world were at 
nized America” once in supreme command of itself and superstitious: “I knew that something like 


this would happen.” Perhaps the fact that we are relatively new to the prospect of nu- 
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JAMEY STILUNGS—BLACK STAR 
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There are “cit- 
les where the 
steel industry 
has been nailed 
shut for years” 





“A Christmas 
gift: the past is 
far more valu- 
able than the 
future” 





clear war gives us both solid and shaky ground. That fear of annihilation must seem 
preposterous to you, who either have neutralized it or live with weapons that make 
our missiles seem like Gatling guns, or both. Congratulations. 

A sketch of international politics would show America and the Soviet Union 
each seeking to hold half the world in thrall, or to fend off each other. These two 
countries are called superpowers, but the name is illusory, since the power they have 
to level the earth and each other is self-restraining. While the U.S. and the Soviets 
must posture about war, less muscle-bound nations, such as Nicaragua, Iran, Iraq 
and Lebanon, go at the real thing. So fierce are Lebanon’s internal wars, one wonders 
if the country that grew the timber for Solomon’s temple will exist in your time. Mur- 
derers pretending to be countries wage war continuously in tighter arenas, blowing 
the limbs off children in railway stations to make their cause appreciated. They are 
called terrorists, not superpowers, but the power they have, they use. 

What powers America and the Soviets do have lie largely in influence, but that 
too is limited. The glorious clash of ideologies that characterized U.S.-Soviet relations 
in the 1950s, no matter how wistfully zealots recall it, has evolved into a prosaic con- 
test on practical grounds: inventories of weapons, competitions for the hearts and 
minds of countries going broke. Yet our opposition to the Soviets remains serious and 
abiding. The Soviet view of the state and the people creates an institutionalized bar- 
barism that Americans logically must oppose; and the Soviet leaders, if they are to 
hold on to what they’ve got, must oppose our opposition. Here we stand, then: two ag- 
ing businessmen who have little sympathy for each other but who know each other 
too well, each learning to be content with day-to-day sales. 


f late the world’s most nerve-racking explosions have 
come from the Middle East, fueled by the 40-year-old an- 
tipathy of the Arab states toward Israel. Conventional 
wisdom holds that a third world war is most likely to be- 
gin in that region, but political touts say that Eastern Eu- 
rope is the horse to watch. The Soviets simply do not 
have the resources to woo Latin American and African 
countries and at the same time keep their grip on 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and East Germany. 
Britain, whose imperial eye took in much of the world a 
hundred years ago, now struggles with a crippled econo- 
my—a chastening lesson here. Daunting to think that by 
the time you receive this, the geometry of wealth and power will have expanded to 
several planets. We have more than we can handle as it is. 

A sketch of our nation’s politics would show the minority conservative Republi- 
can Party taking most of the policy initiatives, and the liberal Democrats, also a mi- 
nority but a more numerous one, trying to reclaim authority without imitating the 
Republicans. The President is Ronald Reagan, whose name may mean little more to 
you than that of Grover Cleveland, who was President in 1886, means to us. That is 
the sad fate of most of our national leaders. The Apache warrior Geronimo was cap- 
tured in the years of Cleveland’s presidency. If there were any doubt as to who is the 
better remembered, no parachutist, as he jumps, ever yells “Cleveland!” 

Our economic health is robust for the upper classes but is shadowed by a huge 
trade deficit and a colossal fiscal debt. Japan is turning America into its private shop- 
ping district. Taiwan is not far behind. This year South Korea drove up in a car that 
sells for half the price of American cars. The economy is shadowed more deeply by a 
pitiless discrepancy between rich and poor that has shrunk the middle class, histori- 
cally the nation’s bedrock. That discrepancy widened in recent years because of an 
emphasis on private interest over public responsibility that too often took the form of 
a clogged bureaucracy. One is told that these impulses run in cycles, Should we be- 
lieve it? Much of the rest of the world too is divided between those bloated by food 
and those bloated by hunger. One cannot imagine that this fissure will have contin- 
ued to grow for a century without tearing the nation’s body and soul apart. 

Our view of foreign governments and our relation to them remain roughly as they 
ever were: we seek to shape and free the world and at the same time to stay clear of it. 
Meanwhile, we continue to create a world within our borders. Our Hispanic popula- 
tion is increasing twice as fast as is our black population. Asians make up only 2% of 
the nation but more than 10% of our brightest college freshmen. We stir and shake. 
In 2086, you may be living in a wholly homogenized America, but perhaps too much 
stability would be bad for the system. Next year we will examine the Constitution on 
its 200th anniversary, and we will find it sturdy and wanting. 

The American family, not 50 years ago the rock on which the country built its 
church, has fractured into atoms with separate orbits. The American woman, having 
shunned motherhood and housewifehood 15 years ago to establish herself in the labor 
market, now seeks to balance all three lives like dinner plates on sticks. The Ameri- 
can man finds himself in new and scary territory and scrambles for adjustment. 
When the American man and woman part company, as half the newly married cou- 
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ples are expected to do these days, the American child is suddenly stranded, growing 
taller without a structure. Are we describing you? 

Oddly, one reason that marriages disintegrate is a sign of health: people live long- 
er. Effectively we live two lives, and have not yet learned to forge one long life of the 
two. We are keen on prolonging life, inventing artificial hearts, transplanting kid- 
neys, livers, lungs. Perhaps you have got over that desire, judging death a proper stage 
of nature. Perhaps you've decided to live forever. Let us hope that you're up to it. 

A sketch of our cultural life would show things moving in and out so fast, it is im- 
possible to tell who is worth what. Our late 20th century institutions reach back a 
hundred years and cherish Twain, Mahler and Van Gogh. Will the names Sondheim, 
Bellow and de Kooning mean anything to you? Should they? In painting, music and 
literature there are no dominant movements, no isms to force a sense of organized ef- 
fort. Art imitating life is individually wrought, and individually judged, such as it is 
ever judged. So cozy is our artistic-academic axis (for they are one and the same), that 
all one needs to be hailed as important is several well-placed friends. 

Never have more individuals been more prominently displayed; never have they 
been less productive. Last year high school students were polled to select America’s 
top heroes. They came up with Eddie Murphy, Clint Eastwood, Madonna (a person), 
Prince (another person), Sylvester Stallone and Debbie Allen. Those names mean 
anything to you? It makes one wonder who will be remembered and for what. It 
makes one wonder who will not be remembered but ought to be. Cary Grant died a 
few weeks back. Does that name mean something to you? 

Journalism, which ought to be the most anonymous of cultural activities, being 
the least demanding, has become a Chaucerian House of Fame for reporters who 
mistake themselves for the news. Politicians make reputations by their appearances 
on television, as do doctors, opera singers, writers, dancers and others who seem to do 
nothing but appear on television. If I told you that a wildly popular television show is 
called Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous, on which a peppy middle-aged man with an 
alarmed cockney accent flatters people who have done nothing in the act of doing 
nothing on vacation, you would think I am kidding. Of course I’m kidding. 

Films are written with a young, or childish, audience in mind. A man named 
Spielberg is known for producing movies about creatures from the future. For your 
sakes, we hope he’s off the mark. Do you watch anything like films and go out to con- 
certs and the theater, or are you able to conjure arts and entertainments in your 
heads? Can you read without books? With more people reading and writing on com- 
puters these days, there is some concern that the objects we call books will shortly 
disappear. There is more concern that the books we cherish from the past will be lost 
in the rush of things, that you will not know Dante, Milton, Proust. 

How much of our popular music will swim upstream the next hundred years is up 
to you, who may find the Bee Gees indispensable and the Who old hat. If you do not 
understand that last sentence, not to worry. Not to worry: it is a phrase of the times, 
which serves as a reminder that our language may be incomprehensible to you, as it 
often is to us. Eighteen years ago, people were talking of policemen as pigs. More ac- 
commodating these days, we say “You got it” when we agree to something, or “No 
problem.” The latter usually means that the problem is insurmountable. 


o much to get across. The face creams. The foot powders. The hair 
sprays. The hair growers. Have you learned to grow hair? Does 
such a thing matter? The height of us: an average of 5 ft. 34 in. for 
women, 5 ft. 9 in. for men. You must be taller now. Have you 
raised the height of the baskets? I mean in basketball. Do you play 
it still? And football, and baseball? You must be playing baseball; 
we call it the national pastime, if you do not count self-inspection. 
(A future without baseball?) Did I mention hibachis, Exercycles, 
capped teeth, diet drinks, sofa beds, Winnebagos, microwaves, 
vcRs, IBMs, electric pencil sharpeners, electric knives, electric 
chairs, Minute Rice, bullet trains, Dial-A-Prayer, Dial-A-Psycho- 
therapist, automatic windows, automatic doors, wash 'n’ wear, 
Shake 'n’ Bake, heat ’n’ serve? Did I tell you the one about the traveling salesman, or 
the minister, the rabbi and the priest? The humor of our times would baffle you to 
distraction. A contemporary comedian brings down the house by relating situations 
in which he receives no respect. 
Yet this is all still a sketch. If we were in your shoes, reading a communication 
from our antique past, we might be mildly interested in the geopolitical picture, 
the state of the Union, the family and store. But we would be a lot more curious 
about the life we could not see so readily, the secrets of an era that lie like pike be- 
neath the news, and then, on their own peculiar impulse, rise to the surface in a later 
time, like ours, like yours. More than that, we would like to know what it felt like to 
be alive back then. That will be more difficult to convey, in part because we assume 
that to be human feels just about the same in any age. But we may be wrong about 
that as well. The terror and self-doubt we associate with being human you 
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may have learned to cure with a shot or a pill. We will give you what we know. 

One secret of our age is that we are learning that democracy can kill democracy. 
For one thing, excessive freedoms have made it almost impossible for an ethical con- 
science to assert itself. People have been free to ignore social obligations, to abuse one 
another, to kill themselves. 

For another thing, the very inventions that came into being to make democracy 
more democratic, in practice have delimited the nation’s most fundamental liberties. 
Instruments like television and high-speed printing presses have turned America into 
a village of common thought, which theoretically ought to enhance a people’s power 
to govern their own destinies. But the ability of other people, specialized people, to 
control those thoughts has grown with the inventions. Political campaigns are man- 
aged not by the candidates but by media experts, who indeed seem expert in deter- 
mining how the majority thinks and votes. A huge business these days is called public 
relations, which in fact is concerned with the most private relations of well-trained 
people with information on social patterns. That enterprise has taken the expansive- 
ness of democracy and honed it toa point from which a few manipulate the many. 

If we were unaware of these encroachments, the country would be in a great deal 
of danger. But we recognize what is happening, which may be why beneath the vil- 
lage of common thought lie disagreements on practically everything. We are begin- 
ning to resist our manipulators. That is the secret. In the sweet and deadly mass mar- 
keting of thought, we are quietly reclaiming our individual lives. 


he result is a second secret of our age: the re-emergence of 
faith and religion. In its extreme manifestations, this is no 
secret whatever. Iran is run by a spiritual leader who gov- 
erns ruthlessly according to God’s revelations. Our own 
country is filling up with people of political ambitions who 
claim to have God's ear. Some spread the gospel of Funda- 
mentalism. Others preach intolerance and hate to giddy 
television audiences. The preachers smile quite well. These 
extremists have power, which derives less from dogma than 
from a deep public need to retrieve the values and comforts 
of belief. The preachers will be rejected eventually, but the 
need will survive. It is that need that lies below the speed of 
the times, swimming in the opposite direction of science and technology. 

The places where faith begins to reappear are those where science and technol- 
ogy fail or fall short. You may look back at us and say that no age in history ever 
grappled with so many painful and complicated moral problems, but you will also see 
that no age did so much to create them. Thanks to our dogged inventiveness, we are 
now in a position to keep a body functioning as a biological organism without allow- 
ing it real life. We know everything about sex, except how to keep teenage girls from 
pregnancy. We are on the verge of being able to juggle our genes without the slightest 
grasp of the emotional consequences. If I have a fatal brain tumor, I know exactly 
where to go for the best mechanical support. But who will tell me how to face my 
death? 

For so long now has the world sprung away from religion and faith that it may be 
ready to move back toward a compromise. Our 19th century ancestors did a thorough 
job of divorcing feeling from intellect. Your 20th century ancestors are beginning to 
seek a reconciliation. For all our dials and buttons, we have known from the start 
how helpless we often are before the consequences of our ingenuity. One still sees a 
lot of machinery these days, but very little machine worship, and almost none of the 
irrational overconfidence in human knowledge that the 19th century willed us. 

In philosophy, the pragmatic, linguistic and analytical directions taken in the 
early part of our century are being replaced by the old-fashioned philosophical ques- 
tions of how to live. Universities that only 15 years ago were promoting a do-it-your- 
self education for undergraduates are lunging back to the basic, orderly curriculums 
of the past. In art and architecture too, one begins to feel a resistance to the anti- 
human cant of modernism. It is not quite so chic to be modern anymore, not a neces- 
sary declaration of one’s moral and aesthetic worth. We ride on a supersonic vehicle 
from our century into yours, yet a great many seats are facing backward. 

Which brings us to a third secret of our age: many of us do not willingly live in our 
age at all. That may sound perverse to you, since we have no choice but to live where 
we were put. But it is very hard to take one’s bearings while living in a perpetual- 
motion device, and the mind, our private mind, unable to catch up with or absorb all 
the matter hurled at it, often grasps a different ground entirely. 

In reality, we live in several times at once, including yours. Perhaps because we 
have come to expect eruptive change as normal, we are less enthralled by it than we 
once were, and so choose an hour or an era in which we privately live irrespective of 
the insistent present. Modernism is committed to turmoil and revolution, but we have 
grown tired of the steady diet. The result is a sensibility that roves easily back into 
one’s parents’ more stately generation, and forward into the future where the imagi- 
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nation revels. Such range allows the mind a curious and salutary independence of 
time itself, which, in a world run by clocks, is a state of grace. 

To that is connected a fourth secret of the age: more people are more comfortable 
with themselves in the 1980s than they have been in a very long time, or than they 
care to concede. The social revolutions that stormed for the rights of blacks, women 
and homosexuals, among others, in the 1960s, while not yet complete, have begun to 
be accepted as facts of our lives. In the 1980s it is O.K. to be divorced, O.K. to be a 
single parent, O.K. to be different. Slowly, mysteriously, Americans are learning to 
live according to inner judgments. We are learning to profit from history: rejecting 
crusaders and romantic ideologies, widening the middle ground. 

Freud, Marx and Einstein, raiders of thought and institutions at the outset of our 
century, are beginning to fade as influences on conduct. The relative universe of 
which Einstein brought news no longer frightens people into a sense of personal pow- 
erlessness. Marx has been discredited in public as the prophet of a future that works 
only at the expense of human self-regard. Freud one either takes or leaves: your age 
may think him a brilliant curiosity, an alchemist with style. In different ways, all 
three helped to persuade several generations that fate either was not in their hands or 
existed only in the form of a collective. Now, suddenly, you will find intellectuals pay- 
ing lip service to powerlessness as a sort of homage to an old complaint, yet under the 
skin they feel individual responsibility again. 

This change is a real revolution, but it is being accomplished noiselessly. All the 
obvious disadvantages of a mechanized society aside, the fact is that some of our more 
recent machines have allowed people to publish their own books, to produce their 
own films, to accept their own diversity. More significantly, they are encouraged to 
do those things. Eventually we will need to establish a new unity of thought, if our na- 
tion is to progress into yours with some improvement. For the moment, however, the 
effects of regaining individual responsibility are liberalizing, even though it is said 
that we live in severely conservative times. 

Both are true. On the surface, the rich and near rich have more money to toss 
around, so the values of the age appear callously self-directed. Yet the plight of the 
poor is a constant subject of concern and speculation, arising regularly in the plat- 
forms of both political parties and in public debate. Below the glacial surface of inac- 
tivity, real hearts stir on this issue, but they move nothing. This secret of the age has a 
secret of its own: we embrace all groups but the poor. 


hat is it like to live in these times? Take a tour 
with me. The country feels enormous still, and 
various, in spite of airport roads that look 
identical everywhere and stores that unite the 
country in a fast-food mythology. The electric 
glass of Dallas could not be mistaken for Bos- 
ton’s pedagogical tweed or San Diego’s white 
sail. In New York City this season, the sky 
dims by 4 in the afternoon, and the shop lights 
pop on like gold-and-white lanterns. 

Anyone flying across the country is sur- 
prised by how much free, unpopulated land 
remains between the crowded clusters in the middle and on the two coasts. People in 
Great Falls, Mont., can look out their windows and see 60 miles to the start of the 
Rockies, blue-purple in the south. The mountains glow orange in New Mexico. In 
Vermont, your foot cracks snow like wafers around a part of the woods where a 
brook, not yet frozen, applauds itself in a rush. High over Iowa a hawk hangs still, 
watching a small boy kick a box in the road. 

Do such things sound familiar to you, or has the world advanced so exponentially 
these hundred years that our common sights are fossils? Futurologists guess about 
your life, drawing pictures of robot doctors, television sets that one can talk back to, 
cars that park themselves. There must be more to you than that. 

What did you do to handle the overpopulations we predicted? How did you pro- 
tect the seashores? What did you do to keep the ozone layer intact, the energy sup- 
plies, the trees? Have you eliminated ignorance, brutality, greed? You haven't, I 
know; but one has to ask. Does your world revere the past—not us, specifically, but 
the past in general? That might be a Christmas gift from us to you: the assurance that 
a knowledge of the past is far more valuable than a knowledge of the future, being 
that by which moral action is educated. 

In some ways, then, we are giving you the future in this letter, which seems a right 
thing to do for one’s children’s children’s children. Look back to us as we look to you; 
we are related by our imaginations. If we are able to touch, it is because we have 
imagined each other's existence, our dreams running back and forth along a cable 
from age to age. Hold this paper to the light. It is a mirror, a delusion, a fact in the 
brief continuous mystery we share. Do you see starlight? So do we. Smell the fire? We 
do too. Draw close. Let us tell each other a story. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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movies 











The 
definitive 
female 
box-office 
commodity. 


Queens 
detective on 
dapper Mafia 
Boss John 
Gotti, now 
on trial for 
racketeering 





Take 
away the 
car, the 
suit and 
everything 
else. His 
eyes still tell 
it all. 


Manager 
Dave 
Johnson 
after his 
often 
misbehaving 
New York 
Mets 


I’m 
just 
happy the 
bad guys 
won. 


became 
baseball's 
champions 


Vermont 
Farmer Larry 
Carrara 

on the 
misguided 
moose, 
Bullwinkle, 
courting his 
Hereford, 
Jessica 
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HANSON CARROLL 





I’ve 
grown 
to like 
this 
guy. 
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London's Daily Mirror on 

the Fergie-Andy spectacular at 
Westminster Abbey, staged 
in a year when America’s 
uncrowned royalty managed 
some notable mergers 
(Kennedy-Schlossberg; 
Shriver-Schwarzenegger; 
O'Neal-McEnroe) but 

none celebrated quite the 
way the British royals do it 
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Our industry may be 
running down... our 
international reputation 
fading, our Empire gone. 
But when it comes to 
putting on a pageant, no 


other nation comes 
anywhere near us. 
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New York 
Mayor Ed 
Koch on the 
huge bash 
marking the 
centennial of 
the Statue 
of Liberty 


It’s going 
to be the party 
of the century. 
| invited 
the whole 
world. 


Technician 
Tommy 
Walker, 
who helped 
assemble 
the 20-ton 
fireworks 
spectacular 
for the 
celebration 





The 
Statue 
is still the 
star of the 
show. 
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CHALLENGER CREW MEMBERS 


NASA 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM STILLS ARCHIVE 





HALEBIAN——-GAMMA/LIAISON 








(Front left) Michael Smith, 40; Francis Scobee, 46; Ronald 
McNair, 35; (rear) Ellison Onizuka, 39; Christa McAuliffe, 37; 
Gregory Jarvis, 41; Judith Resnik, 36 


Astronaut Scobee on the space program 
46When you find something you really like to do and you're willing to 


risk the consequences of that, you . 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR, 78 
French author 

On Women: 

46This creature, intermediate be- 
tween male and eunuch.99 
JORGE LUIS BORGES, 86 
Argentine author 

Critic Keith Botsford on the world 
created by the blind storyteller: 


46A Borges universe . . . is like 
ours, and yet somehow disquiet- 
ingly different, alien, magic.99 





. Ought to go do it.99 


JAMES CAGNEY, 86 

Actor 

6éOnce a song-and-dance man, 
always a song-and-dance man.99 


ROY COHN, 59 
Lawyer 

To the Los Angeles Times in 1986 
46There are very few things about 
which I give a damn. God, mother 
and country. Mother is dead. God 
doesn’t need my help. And the 
country is in good hands.99 





STAN WAYMAN 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM STILLS ARCHIVE 


JAMES 0. EASTLAND, 81 
U.S. Senator 


44Those who would mix litue 
children of both races in our 
schools would follow an illegal, 
immoral and sinful doctrine.99 


BENNY GOODMAN, 77 
Musician 

How the ‘King of Swing” ex- 
plained his decision to break the 
color line by inviting Lionel Hamp- 
ton, Teddy Wilson and other 
blacks into his band. 

66lf.a guy’s got it, let him give it. 
I'm selling music, not prejudice. 99 


CARY GRANT, 82 

Actor 

Actress Loretta Young 

é6He was the elegant man.99 














W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, 94 
Diplomat 

Advice from his father, Railroad 
Builder E.M. Harriman: 

44Be something and somebody.99 


JACOB JAVITS, 81 
U.S. Senator 
On his gritty New York City roots 


46The urban equivalent of being 
born in a log cabin.99 


ALAN JAY LERNER, 67 
Lyricist, composer 

On the philosophy that helped him 
and “Fritz” Loewe create Came- 
lot, My Fair Lady and Gigi 

46To us, the best message a musi- 
cal play can convey is ‘Come back 
and see me again, and often.’ 99 





KARSH OF OTTAWA—-WOODFIN CAMP 





JOE MUNROE 


VYACHESLAV MOLOTOV, 96 
Soviet diplomat, politician 


Soviet Scholar George Kennan on 
“Old Stone Bottom,” one of the last 
of the old Bolsheviks 

66The perfect tool of his master 
and of the party, the nearest thing 
known toa human machine.99 


HENRY MOORE, 88 

Sculptor 

44The sensitive observer of 
sculpture must. . . feel shape sim- 
ply as shape, not as description or 
reminiscence.99 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE, 98 
Painter 

66My first memory is of the bright- 
ness of light, light all around.99 





EDDIE ADAMS 





DIANA WALKER 


OLOF PALME, S9 

Prime Minister of Sweden 
Stockholm commentator after the 
Socialist leader's assassination: 
44The time of political innocence 
in Sweden has come to an end.99 


OTTO PREMINGER, 80 

Film producer, director 

Jean Seberg, whom the Austrian- 
born autocrat directed in Saint 
Joan: 

46The most charming dinner guest 
and . . . most sadistic film director.99 


HYMAN RICKOVER, 86 
U.S. admiral 

Navy Secretary John Lehman on 
the father of the nuclear navy: 
46They broke the mold.99 





CECIL BEATON 


WILLIAM FRANK MCMAHON 


WALLIS W. SIMPSON, 89 
Duchess of Windsor 

Edward VIII, abdicating in 1936: 
441 have found it impossible to 
discharge my duties as King 
without the help and support of 
the woman I love.99 


BILL VEECK, 71 
Baseball-team owner 

441d never send a midget to 
bat. No, I'd use nine of the little 
fellows.99 


THEODORE H. WHITE, 71 
Author 


On why his Making of the Presi- 
dent series touched such a nerve: 
46Politics in America is the bind- 
ing secular religion.99 
































Sport aes 


ment could produce, say some experts, yet 
| sé 2 ote another first: an all-Pacific America’s 
Victory for Plastic Fantastic | Cup final, commencing Jan. 31. 
~ | Four challengers, who have sailed 34 
| races each since October, have emerged 
to compete in the semifinals, which 
B begin Dec. 28. The leader, New Zea- 
land, has amassed 198 points out of a 
possible 199; it will sail a best-of- 
> seven series against fourth-place 
French Kiss (129 points), named af- 
ter its sponsor, Kis, a French manu- 
facturer of photographic equipment. 
Kiss has been a surprise, surviving 
with a brash young crew and steady 
sailing. Second-place Stars & Stripes 
(154 points), skippered by Dennis 
Conner, who lost the Cup in ’83 and 
is determined to get it back, will bat- 
tle USA (139 points), a radical boat 
from San Francisco’s St. Francis 
Yacht Club skippered by a wily vet- 
eran, Tom Blackaller. | 

Meantime, three Australian 
syndicates are battling for the right 
to defend the Cup. Bond’s Australia 
IV, descendant of the '83 champion, 
is six points behind Kookaburra II], 
which represents the Cup debut of 
rival Perth Millionaire Kevin Parry. 
Sydney’s Steak 'n’ Kidney trails 
the pack. 

More than any of its predeces- 
sors, this contest pivots on high-tech 
advances. All competitors now have 
winged keels for stability, as well as 
sophisticated onboard data proces- 
sors. Some syndicates were aided by 
government specialists and their su- 
percomputers. The blueprints for 
French Kiss came from the labs of 
Dassault-Breguet, the French air- 
craft manufacturer famous for its 











New Zealand eliminates America I from Cup competition 


he duel began well enough for 

the New York Yacht Club’s 
America IT. The 12-meter sloop led 
its competitor, New Zealand, for 
most of their 24-mile match race on 
the choppy Indian Ocean off Fre- 
mantle, the port for Perth in West- 
ern Australia. But then the Freman- 
tle Doctor, a blustery afternoon 
wind so-called because it cures the 
100°F temperatures of the antipodal 
summer onshore, blew in and riffled 
the pages of the record book. The 
fiber glass-hulled New Zealand, 
dubbed the “Plastic Fantastic,” 
surged ahead on the wind and 
crossed the finish line 15 seconds 
ahead of America II, ending one of 
sport’s most venerable records. For 
the first time in 135 years, an entry 
of the New York Yacht Club will 
not sail in an America’s Cup final. 

In 1983 the N.Y.Y.C. surren- 
dered the Cup to Australia IJ, the 
winged-keel wonder of Perth Mil- 
lionaire Alan Bond, after holding 
the yachting crown since 1851, the 
longest winning streak in sport. 
America II's loss last week was the 
final disappointment in a $15 mil- 
lion, three-year drive to recapture 
the Cup. As a stunned Skipper John 
Kolius, 35, piloted America I] back 
to its slip after the race with 
New Zealand, crew members wept. 
“How would you feel,” asked Kolius, 
“if you called into work tomorrow 


—_ 





In the lead, New Zealand tacks ahead of Stars & Stripes 





morning and it wasn’t there?” 


The loss was only one of many 
firsts in this 26th Cup, which is longer, 
larger, more expensive and more upset- 
prone than any in history. Not only is the 
competition being held away from the 
gentle breezes of the U.S. East Coast for 
1870, but it has 


the first time since 
also widened dramatically in 
scope. A record 13 syndicates 
from six nations have so 
far spent an unprecedented 
$200 million for the right to 
challenge Australia for the 
Cup. There are two syndicates 
each from Italy and France as 
well as ones from Canada, 
Britain and New Zealand. In 
addition to the N.Y.Y.C., U.S. 
syndicates from around the 
country included the sponsors 
of Heart of America (Chica- 
go), USA (San Francisco), 
Stars & Stripes (San Diego), 
Eagle (Newport Beach). The 
twelve-year-old Courageous 
1V (New Haven) withdrew in 
October. 


Mirage fighter jets. A team of 30 
scientists, including several “Star 
Beyond that, the leading contender, | Wars” weapons-system researchers from 
New Zealand, which has won 33 of 34 | Lawrence Livermore National Laborato- 
races so far, is a newcomer sailing in its | ry, perfected USA's unique rudders at bow 
first Cup. The Kiwis’ fiber-glass hull is the | and stern that help prevent sideslip. 
first in the history of the event (the others | Most observers believe that America 
are made of aluminum), and the develop- | //’s fall from contention occurred because 
it failed to keep up with the 
keel modifications and rigging 
adjustments of its competi- 
tors. The N.Y.Y.C. entry was 
designed so that the wings on 
its keel, and the keel itself, 
could be unbolted and re- 
placed with ones of more ad- 
vanced design. Although the 
boat’s latest keel was flown in 
from the U.S. after the second 
round at a cost of $91,000, it 
was thought to offer little ad- 
vantage and was never used in 
competition. Other syndicates 
made furious and fancy 
changes before the December 
race series. Stars & Stripes 
added a new mast, French 
Kiss new sails. USA changed 


A high-tech contest of sailors, ships and software. 
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The Kiwis’ fiber-glass hull beats out Conner’s aluminum boat 
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to lighter nickel-cobalt rigging, and the 
weight saving, under the complicated 12- 
meter formula, was put back into the boat 
as ballast to counteract the rising winds 
and seas of the Australian summer. 

New Zealand \eads the betting as fa- 
vorite challenger. In Auckland, support- 
ers are distributing maps of the proposed 
1990 racing course, and Cup fever has re- 
portedly driven up the price of local 
shoreline property by 30%. New Zealand 
has done equally well in both light and 
heavy weather. The key to the boat’s suc- 
cess is its fiber-glass hull, which helps 
eliminate pitching in the Fremantle chop. 
The Kiwi crew improves with each race. 
“A month ago we might have said we 
were scoring 90 out of 100,” says confi- 
dent Skipper Chris Dickson, 25. “Now I 
think there’s 110 points available.” 

There may be rough going ahead for 
the Auckland challenge. Back in October, 
several skippers including Connor and 
Blackaller complained that fiber glass 
might be an illegal material. The rules 
state that hulls must be of equal weight 
and thickness across their entire surface. 
The Kiwis successfully defended the con- 
struction by pointing out that Lloyd’s of 
London had supervised every stage of 
construction in accordance with the rules. 

Two weeks ago, however, Conner 
fired a new—and strange—shot across 
New Zealand's bow. “There have been 78 
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The loser and the leader: Kolius, left; Dickson 


aluminum 12-meters built, so why would 
you build one of fiber glass unless you 
wanted to cheat?” he asked at a press con- 
ference. Added Blackaller: “My engineers 
have told me for six years that you can’t 
build a fiber-glass boat light and strong 
enough ... under the rules.” The Yacht 
Club Costa Smeralda of Sardinia, organiz- 
er of the challenger series, has not re- 
sponded to the war of words. As a matter 
of normal procedure, however, it will re- 
measure and check all semifinalists be- 
fore racing resumes after Christmas. 

If the winds pick up as they are pre- 
dicted to do, many old salts think that 
Conner, considered the best 12-meter 
skipper in the world, can outsail the 
“Plastic Fantastic.” Stars & Stripes is de- 
signed for high wind and heavy seas. 
When Conner was asked if the Kiwis had 
a psychological advantage because of 
their proximity to Australia and the ec- 
static backing from home, he said, “They 
have 3% million New Zealanders behind 
them. We'll have 200 million Americans 
behind us when we meet.” —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by John Dunn/Fremantle 
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Watergate: A Poor Parallel 


ll those comparisons with Watergate needlessly complicate an understand- 

ing of Ronald Reagan’s problems. Those who make the comparison usually 
disavow too specific a parallel (the new scandal involves zealots, not scoundrels, 
etc.). Yet to invoke Watergate implies the playing out of an old scenario (looking 
for the smoking gun), which leads to only one result, whereas Reagan’s destiny 
can still take a number of turns. Finally, Watergate revives that memory of a pe- 
riod when the press got hopelessly muddled over whether its role was to be ob- 
server or participant. It is not anxious to revive that issue. 

In popular memory, the press brought down Richard Nixon. This isn’t true, 
though the press in a moment of hubris once thought so and later paid for its arro- 
gance in public disapproval. In Watergate’s early days the story was kept alive 
mainly by the valiant reporting of the Washington Post. But Nixon was finally 
toppled by two institutions more powerful than the press—Judge John Sirica’s 
federal court and Senator Sam Ervin’s Senate committee. 

When the [ran-contra scandal broke, 
Ronald Reagan, behaving as besieged 
politicians invariably do, said that “this 
whole thing boils down to a great irre- 
sponsibility on the part of the press.” The 
accusation was false and desperate, and 
he has not tried to sustain it. Not the 
American press but an obscure Beirut 
magazine serving an Iranian faction 
broke the story of selling U.S. arms to 
Iran. (The Los Angeles Times was also 
onto it but feared that first publication 
might jeopardize the release of hostages.) 
As for Oliver North, his shadowy activi- 
lies with the contras have been noted spo- 
radically in the press, but neither Con- 
gress nor the press ever aggressively 
looked into what he was up to, Why not? 
Admiral Stansfield Turner, who ran the 
CIA under Carter, believes “it was the 
popularity of the President that deterred 
the oversight committees and the press 
from pursuing the issue.” Can it be that 
the press, like the Supreme Court, follows the election returns? 

The Iran scandal changed everything. A frustrated Washington press corps 
had felt itself ignored by a public that did not want to hear criticism of a popular 
President. But the sudden and steep decline in Reagan’s popularity suggests that 
all along the public had recognized, in a man it admired, how casually he minded 
the store, and how willfully he could deny facts or distort them. The most devas- 
tating statistic in the polls was that more than half the people didn’t believe him. 

“This is the most fun we've had since Watergate,” Ben Bradlee, the Washing- 
ton Post's top editor then and now, was quoted as saying. In the liberal New Re- 
public, Editor Michael Kinsley wrote, “The only irritating aspect of the other- 
wise delightful collapse of the Reagan Administration is the widespread 
insistence that we must all be poker-faced about it . . . C’mon, everybody, admit 
it. We're high.” A few days later Kinsley turned up in the Wall Street Journal, 
whose editorial page primly savages Reagan’s critics and sometimes finds Rea- 
gan insufficiently a Reaganaut. Kinsley noted gleefully that the Journal now 
“has been oddly subdued.” 

Such spirited fun disturbed David S. Broder, the Post's chief political corre- 
spondent, who severely chided Kinsley but not Bradlee. Broder linked Kinsley 
with Patrick J. Buchanan, the irascible White House director of communica- 
tions, as two juveniles playing mock war games, while the “grownups recognize 
this disaster for what it is, a calamity for the nation.” So stuffy an outburst is rare 
for Broder, but it illustrates an attitude common this time in press coverage. Print 
all the facts you can find (often in numbing detail), but mute the rhetoric. It is as 
if journalists, as well as opposition politicians, want to avoid appearing guilty of 
“breaking another President,” knowing that their own reputations are also some- 
how at stake, along with those of the President and the President's men. 








Editor Kinsley 
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Economy & Business —— 


Hollywood’s Top Gun 


Fi ‘ank Mancuso’ s Paramount makes the the comeback story of the year 


he story line could easily support 
a high-tension adventure thriller 
call it Indiana Jones and the Tem- 
ple of the Celluloid Gods. A major 
Hollywood motion-picture studio dangles 
over a financial precipice. Suspense 
mounts. The studio’s grip is slipping. Will 
a rescue come in time? Yes! No! Wait! A 
dark and dashing film executive comes 
running! With amazing speed and savvy, 
he and a band of executive sidekicks fash- 
| ion socko new feature films and perform 
brilliant marketing acrobatics. Finally, 
the studio swings across the threatening 
void. On the other side it finds—what 
else?—a king’s ransom! 

That spine tingler of a script is, with a 
certain amount of cinematic license, akin 
to sweet reality at the 55-acre Hollywood 
studios of venerable Paramount Pictures, 
a subsidiary of Gulf & Western. A year 
ago, the company that distributed one of 
the first Hollywood feature-length movies 
(The Squaw Man, 1914) was close to the 
ropes, its revenues sagging and its film 
larder practically bare. Today, in the 
words of Gordon Crawford, senior vice 
president of Capital Guardian Research, 
a Los Angeles investment-management 
firm, “they're having the greatest year of 
any company in the recent history of the 
movie business.” 

Indeed they are. As Paramount pre- 
pares to celebrate its 75th anniversary in 
1987, the studio’s The Golden Child, star- 
ring Comedian Eddie Murphy, is the hot 
Christmas movie, raking in $11.6 million 
in its first weekend at 1,667 theaters—de- 
spite mixed reviews. Paramount's aston- 
ishing Australian import, “Crocodile” 
Dundee, has just finished its twelfth week 
as a top grosser, having earned more than 
$103 million at 1,495 theaters. Headed in 
the same direction is Star Trek IV: The 
Voyage Home, which has earned $47.5 
million in three weeks. Well ahead of 
them all is Paramount's Top Gun, which 
has taken in $168 million since its May 16 
release, making it the year’s best seller 
With only a week or so left in 1986, Para- 

| mount has grossed $569 million at the box 
office, almost 21% of the North American 
movie market. The studio's closest rivals 
Columbia Pictures, Walt Disney Produc- 
tions and Warner Bros., have each won 
only about half that 
Paramount's triumph comes at a time 
of sharply increased competition in Hol- 
lywood. After a slow start, 1986 turned 
into a solid box-office year for main- 
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stream cinema; receipts are expected to 
hit $3.1 billion. Those dollars have been 
spent on an unusual number of widely re- 
leased movie offerings: 130 features in 
1986, vs. 105 in 1985 

Overall, studio profits reflect the gen- 
eral bounty, and nowhere is that more 
true than at Paramount. The company’s 
earnings for 1986 are expected to exceed 
$110 million on estimated revenues of 
over $925 million. That compares hand- 
somely with an anemic $75.1 million 
profit on revenues of $864 million in 
1985. Paramount's television business is 
also booming, along with “follow-on” 
sales of movies to cable TV and other out- 
lets. The company’s overall prospects 
have helped Gulf & Western's stock rise 
from its year low of 47% to last week’s 
close of 65 

Paramount's moviemaking renais- 
sance is a tribute to the painstaking team- 
work and sales know-how of Chairman 
Frank Mancuso, 53, the marketing whiz 
who took over the studio’s top job in Sep- 
tember 1984. A 25-year Paramount veter- 
an, Mancuso worked his way up through 
the company’s marketing and distribu- 
tion ranks. Along the way, he became an 
important ingredient in Paramount's suc- 
cess over the years. Mancuso, says one of 
his superiors at Gulf & Western, “has an 
extraordinary sense of what is going to 
work in the marketplace and how to posi- 
tion it.” As Paramount chief, he has 
clearly outdone himself in that de- 
partment by leading the studio back 
to the top. His reaction to Para- 
mount’s renewed high standing, 
though, is modest. Says Mancuso 
“We have gone to No. | in 1986 with 
great style. But we're not going to 
overreact to this.” 

Mancuso has painful memories to 
bolster his caution. He became Para- 
mount chairman after the departure 
in 1984 of tough, abrasive Barry 
Diller, 44, who suddenly skipped over 
to become head of 20th Century-Fox 
The reason for Diller’s departure: dif- 
ferences over management style with 
Gulf & Western CEO Martin Davis. 
Diller was followed out the door by 
Paramount President Michael Eis- 

er, 44, who accepted an offer to be- 
come chairman of Disney. A number 
of senior Paramount production exec- 
utives departed in the duo’s wake. Re- 
calls Ned Tanen, 55, currently head of 
Paramount's motion-picture group: 


“Frank [Mancuso] and I felt like we were in 
Beau Geste, defending the fort.” 

Before the Diller-Eisner team left, it 
had already moved Paramount neck-and- 
neck with Warner for Hollywood's No. | 
studio slot with such hits as Flashdance, 
An Officer and a Gentleman and Raiders 
of the Lost Ark. In Diller’s final year, Par- 
amount’s profits hit what was then an all- 
time peak of $109 million on revenues of 
$986.6 million. The duo left behind one 
monster hit, Beverly Hills Cop, which sub- 
sequently brought in $235 million. But the 
Paramount stable also included such nags 
as King David ($5.1 million) and Explor- 
ers ($9.9 million). Paramount’s market 
share, which had climbed as high as 
19.1% in 1984, plummeted to 10% during 
Mancuso’s first year as chairman. In one 
week last February, the studio’s share of 
the market sank to 1.5%. Says Variety's 
box-office analyst Art Murphy: “I don’t 
think any major studio has been that low 
before. The warehouse was empty.” 


y the time of that nadir, Mancuso 
had a restocking process well un- 
der way. Months earlier, Mancu- 
so’s first important moves had 
been to hire Tanen and lure Producer 
John Hughes (Sixteen Candles, The 


Breakfast Club) over to Paramount from 
Universal. Hughes’ first feature for Para- 
mount, 


Pretty in Pink, was released in 





February and has subsequently grossed 
$40 million. Hughes followed that up in 
June with Ferris Buehler’s Day Off. which 
has since brought in $70 million 

The soaring success of Top Gun is 
typical of the shrewd marketing methods 
Mancuso had championed at Paramount 
even before he took over as chairman. Top 
Gun was originally scheduled to open in 
late May, at the same time as Warner's 
Sylvester Stallone shoot-‘em-up Cobra 
and MGM’s horror flick Poltergeist II 
Mancuso instead elected to preview the 
Paramount entry a week early, then ex- 
pand its showing in the beginning of 
June. By bracketing the competi- 
tion, explains Barry London, Para- 
mount’s new distribution and mar- 
keting chief, “we got the film 
established in the marketplace.” In 
the same vein, Mancuso decided to 
release Star Trek IV at Thanksgiv- 
ing, rather than Christmas, leaving 
the way clear for the launch of The 
Golden Child. Says Mancuso: “We 
would rather compete with the com- 
petition than with ourselves.” 

The same canny marketing tac- 
tics have helped make “Crocodile” 
Dundee, the saga of an ingenuous 
Australian crocodile hunter on the 
loose in Manhattan, the sleeper film 
of the year. Serendipity alone ex- 
plains Paramount's decision to buy 
rights to the film from its producer 
and star, Paul Hogan, for less than 
$4 million. But Mancuso and his ex- 
ecutives made the crucial choice to 
release the Australian film as a 
full-scale commercial effort in 871 
theaters, rather than as an art-house 
sideline. Paramount also shrewdly 


capitalized on the sunny charm of 
Hogan, sending him on a twelve-city 
tour to generate human interest in 
the film amid a television and print 
advertising 
$5 million p.1 
returned manyfold 


blitz. The studio's 
investment has been 
Says Para- 






“We worked this poor 
But Americans 


mount’s Tanen 
man unmercifully 
took a liking to him.” 

In climbing back to the top, Para- 
mount has made more use than other stu- 
dios of extra postproduction filming and 
so-called research screening: assessing the 
opinions of preview audiences to fine-tune 
movies for consumer appeal. Early audi- 


ence reaction persuaded the studio to beef 


up the love interest in Top Gun and re- 
work completely the ending of Pretty in 
Pink. In the past, extensive additional 
film work was regarded as a “stigma,” 





The man in command: the studio's chairman 
in the captain's chair on the set of Star Trek IV 


lines in Hollywood for The Golden Child; 


— 
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Images of success: the anniversary logo; 


Australia’s Paul Hogan as “Crocodile” Dundee 





says a former Paramount executive. “But 
Paramount has done it consistently on al- 
most every movie this year, with the ex- 
ception of Star Trek IV." 

According to Steven Rosenberg, a 
senior analyst with Paul Kagan Asso- 
ciales, an investment firm based in Car- 
mel, Calif., the key to any studio’s con- 
tinuing movie dominance is its ability to 
extract follow-up value from big hits. 
There, Mancuso and Paramount are ac- 
knowledged masters: one Paramount ex- 
ecutive calls the studio’s Star Trek rights a 
“family treasure.” Mancuso is encourag- 
ing Paramount to sign exclusive 
contracts with proven money win- 
ners like Comedian Murphy, and to 
promote greater in-house produc- 
tion. Says he: “You can’t leave the 
fortunes of the studio to outside 
forces.” Concurs a former Para- 
mount executive: “In a way, it’s a re- 
turn to the old studio system, on a 
much smaller scale.” 

Throughout Paramount's mov- 
iemaking vicissitudes, the studio's 
fortunes have always found solid 
support in what Mancuso calls the 
“tent poles,” Paramount's other op- 
erating divisions. Paramount's tele- 
vision Operation produces such 
small-screen favorites as NBC’s 
Family Ties and Cheers, and ABC's 
Webster. Those shows go into syndi- 
cation in 1987 and 1988 and are ex- 
pected to bring in some $500 million 
in additional revenue. “People point 
to a Beverly Hills Cop and the fact 
that it grossed $235 million,” says a 
former Paramount executive, “but 
syndication revenues from a hit tele- 
vision series could double that.” 

Because of a shrewd decision to 
involve itself heavily in the mass 
marketing of home videocassettes, 
Paramount has also become a major 
force in a new $3 billion market 
Back in 1982, when most studios 
viewed cassettes as expensive prod- 
ucts destined for sale to rental shops, 
Paramount saw the possibilities of 
an expanding home market, provid- 
ed the tapes were cheap enough. By 
offering blockbusters like Flash- 
' dance for less than $25, the company 
has boosted its video revenues to a 
projected $225 million this year. As 
a Christmas special, the studio is 
now selling such titles as Raiders of 
the Lost Ark and Beverly Hills Cop 
for under $20 

Can Paramount continue its 
stirring performance? Mancuso says 
that “in this business, everything 
is cyclical.” For all the rigorous 
testing and tinkering that now go 
into his product, the man who has 
so successfully marketed Indiana 
Jones and Mr. Spock knows that in 
the movie business, as well as in 
the movies, there is always the 
chance of another cliff-hanging 
episode By George Russell. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/New York 
and Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 
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You can get so emotionally a four-door production sedan. 


MERCURY SABLE. involved in its looks, you're It has front-wheel drive, 
apt to overlook the rational a 3.0-liter V-6 and fully 
THE SHAP. E THAT LET. Ss YOU side of Mercury Sable. independent suspension 
FALL IN LOVE WITH CARS It has one of the highest All of which help make 
levels of aerodynamic driving Mercury Sable as 
ALL OVER AGAIN. efficiency ever recorded for — satisfying as looking at it 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives 
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Pulling the Belt Tighter at AT&T 
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R umors of sweeping layoffs and cost 
cuts had been causing high anxiety at 
| the company for weeks. Even so, when 
AT&T announced last week that it would 
close some of its plants, eliminate 27,400 
jobs and take a $3.2 billion write-off 
against its fourth-quarter earnings, the 
sheer magnitude of the reductions was 
stunning. The job cuts alone were the 
largest in the firm's history, and the write- 
off will all but wipe out 1986 after-tax 
earnings, which had been expected to ap- 
proach $2 billion. While one spokesman 
for the Communications Workers union 
accused the company of “mean and inap- 
propriate” behavior for breaking the news 
during the holiday season, Chairman 
James Olson insisted that the belt tighten- 
ing was necessary to counter growing 
competition in the communications in- 
dustry. Said he: “This is no longer the old, 
stable monopoly business.” 

The AT&T write-off is the second 
largest in the company’s history, trailing 
only the $5.5 billion reorganization 
charge the company took in the fourth 
quarter of 1983, when the breakup of 
the Bell System was just starting. Like 
many other large U.S. corporations, 
from Exxon to General Motors, AT&T 
has been forced to slim down to com- 
pete more effectively in an increasingly 
fierce global marketplace. Last week 
IBM said it had reduced its 242,000 
American payroll by 10,000 jobs in 1986 
by offering employees incentives for ear- 
ly retirement. The computer company 
says it sees “no signs of improvement” 
in its general worldwide business cli- 
mate as 1987 approaches. 

For its part, AT&T has eliminated 
75,000 jobs since divestiture, reducing its 
headcount by about 20%, from 365,000 
employees to the 290,000 who will remain 
after the new layoffs. It has been a revolu- 
tionary development for a company that 
once offered lifetime job security. Of the 
27,400 jobs to be cut under the new plan, 








| year on sales of computers and large com- 





Chairman Olson announces the elimination of 27,400 jobs 


10,900 are designated as management po- 
sitions and 16,500 are nonmanagement 
jobs. “The pain will not be felt at just the 
bottom,” Olson emphasized. “It will be 
painful all around.” No division—not 
even venerable Bell Laboratories—will be 
spared. Since only about 30% to 40% of 
the employees targeted for termination 
have been informed, much of the work 
force remains in suspense. 

The cuts became inevitable because of 
the company’s uneven performance. 
AT&T's long-distance service has re- 
mained lucrative (an estimated $1.8 bil- 
lion in profits this year), as have equip- 
ment sales to phone companies (1986 
earnings: $375 million), but many new 
lines of business are lagging. AT&T lost 
between $700 million and $1 billion this 


puterized phone systems. The firm’s 7300 
series personal computers and its Unix 
computer operating system, which were 
introduced in 1985 just as the industry- 
wide computer slump was deepening, are 
still selling slowly. In addition, the phone- 
rental business has been weakened. Dur- 
ing the past two years, as business and res- 
idential customers returned their rented 
AT&T phones to the company in favor of 
buying their own equipment, often from 
other suppliers, the firm’s rental income 
declined by some $2 billion. Says Jack 
Grubman, a telecommunications expert 
with PaineWebber: “AT&T has not deliv- 
ered on the promises of divestiture.” 
Olson, 61, who succeeded Charles 
Brown this fall, is seen as something of 
a caretaker chairman who has been giv- 
en the painful task of shaping up the 
company before a long-term successor is 
named. Some Wall Streeters expect that 
Olson will pare an additional 15,000 or 
so jobs next year. Last week he was op- 
timistic but wary: “We have no plans 
for another downsizing, but we can nev- 
er say never.” —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 





Money Master 


The IMF chooses a new chief 





he selection of a new managing direc- 

tor of the International Monetary 
Fund is usually a discreet affair, conduct- 
ed almost exclusively behind closed doors. 
But the competition to replace French- 
man Jacques de Larosiére, who an- 
nounced his coming departure in Septem- 
ber, has generated—in financial circles at 
least—all the excitement of a tight horse 
race. Last week a winner hit the wire: 
Bank of France Governor Michel Cam- 
dessus, 53. When he takes over next 
month as chief of the IMF, which provides 
short-term emergency loans to troubled 
nations, Camdessus will become perhaps 
the second most powerful moneyman in 
the world, after Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Paul Volcker. 

By tradition, a European heads the 
IMF and the president of the sister 
World Bank is an American. Generally, 
West European governments quietly 
agree on a candidate, and the IMF exec- 
utive board, which represents the 151 
member nations, approves the choice by 
acclamation. This time, though, two ri- 
vals—Camdessus and Dutch Finance 


























Minister H. Onno Ruding—lobbied for 
the job. Ruding hit the campaign trail 
in an especially unbankerly fashion, cre- 
ating a stir at an IMF meeting in Wash- 
ington this fall by canvassing for votes. 
Divided on the choice between Camdes- 
sus and Ruding, the European govern- 
ments left the decision up to the 22- 
member IMF executive board. 
Camdessus thus becomes a prominent 
member of the bomb squad that is trying 
to defuse the explosive 
Third World debt prob- : 
lem. A former director : 
of the French Treasury, 
he was favored by debt- 
or nations, which ex- 
pect him to be compar- 
atively sympathetic to 
their plight. Ruding, 
known as a stern fiscal 
conservative, enjoyed 
more support among 
the private banks that 
have loaned billions to 
the debtors. The bank- 
ers are already uneasy 
about De Larosiére’s 
last big initiative, a 
$12.5 billion rescue package for Mexico 
that called for private creditors to accept a 
stretched-out payment schedule for about 
half the country’s $98 billion debt. The 
creditors fear that other major debtors, 
like Brazil and Argentina, will demand 
similar concessions. Camdessus’ main 
challenge is to continue the delicate pro- 
cess of helping Third World debtors re- 
duce their obligations, while avoiding the 
spark that could ignite a destructive chain 
reaction of defaults. mt 
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LoanStars 
Big deals for Texas banks 


FF“ American industries are currently 
more merger mad than banking. This 
year alone, scores of banks and savings 
and loan associations have joined forces 
with other institutions. Last week the fe- 
ver spread all the way from New York 
City to Texas. First, New York’s Chemi- 
cal, whose $56 billion in assets make it the 
seventh largest U.S. bank holding compa- 
ny, agreed to acquire Houston’s Texas 
Commerce Bancshares (assets: $18.9 bil- 
lion) for $1.19 billion. If completed, 
the merger will be among the biggest in 
US. banking history and will create the 


Economy & Business 


was right.” Still, Texas Commerce has 


been hurt by bad loans to energy compa- Raider Repellent 


nies and real estate developers. Chemical 
plans to help Texas Commerce expand 


| consumer lending, an area in which the 


New York bank has more expertise. 
Defense against out-of-state competi- 
tion was probably on the mind of Repub- 
lic Bank Chairman Gerald Fronterhouse, 
whose institution aims to strengthen its 
No. 2 position in Texas by acquiring In- 
terfirst, the state’s fourth largest bank. 
Said Fronterhouse, who will head the 
combined company: “This is a bank made 
by Texans for Texans.” One challenge 
will be to help Interfirst dig out from un- 
der a $1.1 billion pile of sour energy loans 
and depressed real estate holdings 
Texans were heartened by the merg- 





Texas Commerce Chief Ben Love, left, with his new boss, Chemical Chairman Walter Shipley 





A billion-dollar deal will create the fourth largest banking company in the U.S. 


fourth largest bank company, behind 
Citicorp, BankAmerica and Chase Man- 
hattan. One day after that deal became 
public, two large Dallas institutions, 
healthy Republic Bank and ailing Inter- 
first, announced a Texas-size merger of 
The combined bank (assets: 
$35 billion) will be the twelfth largest in 
the US. 

One of the main forces generating the 
mergers is the breakdown of barriers to 
interstate banking. Today, 36 states and 
the District of Columbia permit out-of- 
state financial institutions to buy a local 
bank, at least under some conditions, up 
from four states just four years ago. Texas 
put out the welcome mat last September. 
Its legislators hope that out-of-state insti- 
tutions will have the resources to help 
Texas banks overcome the depression in 


| the region’s oil and real estate industries. 


Texas Commerce was the first bank 
in the state to line up a long-distance part- 
ner. For its part, Chemical was eager for a 
presence in the Sunbelt. Quipped Texas 
Commerce Chairman Ben Love, a friend 
of Chemical Chairman Walter Shipley’s 
for 20 years: “You could say the chemistry 








ers, which need Federal Reserve Board 
approval. Paul Horvitz, a professor at the 
University of Houston, called the deals a 
“vote of confidence in the Texas econo- 
my.” Still, their success is not assured 
Said Mark Alpert, a banking analyst at 
Bear, Stearns, a New York City invest- 
ment firm: “Nobody really knows where 
the bottom of the Texas slump might be.” 

While Texas banks were leaping into 
mergers, San Francisco’s BankAmerica 
was trying to elude Los Angeles-based 
First Interstate Bancorp. BankAmerica, 
staggering from losses of $600 million 
over the past nine months, has steadfastly 
ignored First Interstate’s offers of a 
friendly merger, but the would-be ac- 
quirer last week unveiled a hostile bid that 
it values at $3.23 billion. BankAmerica 
Chairman A.W. Clausen called the action 
“reckless.” Whatever happens to Bank- 
America, it is increasingly clear that from 
the Texas oil patch to the California 
coast, virtually any institution is a possible 
target for the new merger-minded empire 
builders of banking. By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 











“One share, one vote” may go 


i s it the cornerstone of corporate democ- 
racy or an anachronistic regulation? 
That is the hotly debated question that 
swirls around the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s 60-year-old “one share, one 
vote” rule, which prohibits companies 
from issuing separate classes of common 
stock with differing voting power. Last 
week in Washington the SEC held two 
days of rare public hearings on the stock 
exchange’s controversial proposal to 
abandon the rule. At issue is nothing less 
than the way in which U.S. corporations 
will be structured and governed 

The dispute is the result of the fire 
storm of takeovers that has swept through 
| corporate America in recent years. One 
defense against a hostile takeover bid is 
for a company to issue to insiders stock 
that has disproportionate voting power 
One share might carry, say, ten votes. At 
the same time, outside investors own 
shares with little or no voting power. In 
this way, insiders can retain control of a 
company in the face of a takeover threat. 
The N.Y.S.E.’s one-share, one-vote rule ex- 
plicitly prohibits such a maneuver, so 
most companies that use the practice 
trade their stock on the American Stock 
Exchange or the over-the-counter mar- 
ket, both of which permit it. 

N.Y.S.E. Chairman John Phelan ar- 
gued that the Big Board is being forced to 
jettison the rule to meet competition from 
rival exchanges. Since 1984, 27 compa- 
nies listed on the N.Y.S.E., including Her- 
shey Foods and Cincinnati Milacron, 
have introduced nonvoting stock, which 
violates one share, one vote. But the 
N.Y.S.E. has allowed them to remain on 
the exchange pending SEC approval of 
Phelan’s proposal. If the commission 
blocks his plan, these companies would 
have to eliminate their nonvoting stock or 
be removed from the Big Board. 

Proponents of Phelan’s reform argue 
that companies have a right to structure 
their capital bases however they choose 
Said former SEC Commissioner A.A. Som- 
mer Jr.; “The commission should keep its 
hands off.” But most witnesses who came 
before the SEC defended the one-share, 
one-vote regulation. Institutional share- 
holders said the proposed reform would 
deprive stockholders of their right to in- 
fluence how their companies are run. Said 
T. Boone Pickens, a corporate raider and 
self-appointed advocate of small stock- 
holders: “Managers will become less 
accountable.” 

The SEC is expected to rule on the pro- 
posal early next year. But even if the Big 
Board is allowed to break with tradition, 
the debate may continue. Ohio Senator 
Howard Metzenbaum told the SEC that if 
the one-share, one-vote rule dies, there 
will be strong support in Congress for leg- 
islation to bring it back to life. ae 
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YOUR 1986 IRA. 
IDS HAS 





ANSWERS 





FOR ALL YOUR 





QUESTIONS. — 


The new Tax Reform Act of 1986 seems to have left people with more 
questions than answers about their IRAs. 
“‘How do I make the most of my 1986 IRA?” 
“Should I do anything differently with my current [RA savings?” 
“Should I continue to make my IRA contributions in the future 
even though they might not be deductible?” 
“What do I do with my IRA savings after next year?” 

The answers to these questions are going to be different for everyone. 
Because money is a very personal thing. And that’s why we're the ones to ask 
about your IRA. IDS is in the business of personal financial planning, and 
we can help you choose the IRA that’s right for your financial situation. In 
light of your immediate needs as well as your long-term financial goals. 

We'll help you select from our 29 IRA options including mutual 
funds, certificates and annuities. And make sure your IRA contributions 
work hardest for you. 

IDS is an American Express company and has been giving people per- 
sonal financial advice for more than 90 years. Our 5,500 financial planners 
have earned the trust and confidence of more than one million clients 
across America. 

So let us answer all your IRA questions by filling in the coupon. 


r HOW CAN I GET MORE INFORMATION? 


Send me your free 32-page booklet, “Understanding 
Tax Reform: The New Rules.” 
Have a planner call for a free 30-minute consultation. 3 


I understand there is no obligation. 


Rayna sch td Lt Loe 


Name = 
(Please print 
Address 


GOR 364-2 


Phone 


= cS 
Send to: 
IDS Financial Services Inc. | te 
IDS Tower, Box 9464 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 An Amencan Express company 


Or call: 
1-800-437-4332 
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Medicine 5 





The Month-After Pill 





French doctors report a new approach to birth control 


tis being heralded as the long-sought, 

safe, morning-after pill. But there is a 
difference: it is really a month-after pill. A 
team of doctors from the Hépital de 
Bicétre near Paris reported in last week’s 
New England Journal of Medicine that a 
substance known as RU 486, taken within 


| ten days after a missed period, effectively 


terminates pregnancies without causing 
any major side effects. 

In tests supervised by Dr. Béatrice 
Couzinet and Dr. Gilbert Schaison, 100 
women volunteers who were less than a 
month pregnant were given RU 486. Of 
these, 85 aborted within four days, largely 
without the discomfort and psychological 
problems that can accompany other forms 
of abortion. Because of these remarkable 
results, the drug is expected to be approved 
for use in France and Sweden as early as 
next spring. In the U.S., where abortion is 
hotly debated, the drug’s future is less cer- 
tain. John Willke, the president of the Na- 
tional Right to Life Committee, has al- 
ready referred to the drug as “chemical 
warfare against the unborn.” 

RU 486 works by adhering to certain 
hormone receptors in the uterus that un- 
der normal circumstances accept proges- 
terone, the substance that prepares the 
uterine lining to receive a fertilized egg. 
Because the presence of RU 486 blocks 
the action of progesterone, the uterine lin- 


| ing sloughs off, and the embryo is ex- 


pelled, as an unfertilized egg is during a 
normal period. Although bleeding is usu- 
ally heavier than during menstruation, 


| only a pregnancy test prior to receiving 





the drug will tell a woman for certain 
whether she has actually conceived. 

The psychological consequences of 
this uncertainty can be significant. “We 
call it contragestation, not abortion,” says 
Couzinet. “Many women think of it as an 
induction of a menstrual period. Com- 
pared with classical abortion, the proce- 
dure is so much better tolerated emotion- 
ally by women.” RU 486 is expected to be 
a boon to victims of rape and incest, and 
to women who cannot, or do not, take the 
pill—*especially,” says Couzinet, “young 
women and teenagers whose sexual activ- 
ity is very irregular and infrequent.” 

Part of the reason RU 486 appears to 
cause so few side effects is that it remains 
in the body for less than 48 hours. In addi- 
tion, it apparently does not impair fertil- 
ity. One woman in the test group took RU 
486 one month, aborted, then became 
pregnant again and came back for anoth- 
er dose the next month. No information is 
yet available on what effect RU 486 
might have on the fetus if the drug fails 
to induce abortion; all of the 15 women 


who sustained their pregnancies after re- 














Test Supervisor Béatrice Couzinet_ 
“Contragestation, not abortion.” 





ceiving the drug had clinical abortions. 
Dr. Couzinet hopes to improve the suc- 
cess rate of RU 486 even further by mixing 
it with small amounts of prostaglandins, 
biological compounds that cause the uterus 
to contract and help expel the embryo. 
That combination, the French researchers 
say, should provide a 100% effective form 
of after-the-fact birth control. “There are 
between 40 million and 50 million abor- 
tions performed annually around the 
world,” Couzinet says. “If we have found a 
safe, convenient medical method of termi- 
nating pregnancy, I think it will turn out to 
be very important.” — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by BJ. Phillips/Paris 


Involuntary Risk 


Perils of other people's smoke 





sé he most inflammatory question of 
our time,” proclaimed the full- 

page advertisements of a tobacco compa- 
ny last year. The question: “Hey, would 
you put out that cigarette?” To cigarette 
producers and to the nation’s 60 million 
smokers, those sound like fighting words. 
But to nonsmokers, the request appears to 
be increasingly reasonable and justifiable. 
Last week, in the Public Health Ser- 
vice’s annual report on smoking, Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop warned that so- 
called involuntary smoking—simply 
breathing in the vicinity of people with 

















lighted cigarettes in enclosed areas—can 
cause lung cancer and other illnesses in 
healthy nonsmokers. Children of parents 
who smoke, the report stated, have more 
respiratory infections than children of 
nonsmokers. Infants of parents who 
smoke are hospitalized more often for 
bronchitis and pneumonia than babies in 
nonsmoking households. Furthermore, 
the Surgeon General warned that the risk 
of involuntary smoking may not be elimi- 
nated by separating nonsmokers from 
smokers within the same air space, a reve- 
lation that will certainly come as no sur- 
prise to nonsmoking frequent flyers or 
restaurant patrons who are seated near 
smoking sections. 

“It is now clear that disease risk due 
to inhalation of tobacco smoke is not sole- 
ly limited to the individual who is smok- 
ing,” said Koop, who recently had a cervi- 
cal disk removed and wore a massive 
neck brace as he announced the study. 
“The right of the smoker to smoke stops 
at the point where his or her smoking in- 
creases the disease risk of those occupying 
the same environment.” While no hard 
estimate of the number of lung cancers or 
other diseases caused by involuntary 
smoking is yet available, the National 
Academy of Sciences suggests that it may 
be responsible for 2,400 lung cancer 
deaths annually. 

The data in Koop’s report, derived 
from dozens of studies 
that have appeared in 
scientific literature over 
the past several years, 
should fuel the campaign 
by doctors and antismok- 
ing advocates to impose 
more restrictions on 
smoking in the work- 
place and in public build- 
ings and conveyances. 
Cigarette manufacturers 
are already taking issue 
with Koop’s warning. 
Walker Merryman, vice 
president of the Tobacco 
Institute, a Washington- 
based lobbying group, says the evidence is 
incomplete and inconclusive. “It is clear 
that this is more ofa political than a scien- 
tific report,” he says, arguing that the link 
between passive smoking and disease is 
inferential. 

In fact, no one knows exactly how 
smoking, passive or active, causes cancer; 
statistics merely show that it does. Koop 
compares the objection with ones made 
by the tobacco industry after the Surgeon 
General’s landmark 1964 report that 
linked smoking to lung cancer. “The evi- 
dence is as strong against involuntary 
smoking as it was in 1964 against smok- 
ing itself.’ he says. “There is now a 
ground swell to move forward. If this evi- 
dence were available on another environ- 
mental pollutant, we would have acted 
long ago.” a 
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RIGHT NOW, YOU COULD BE USING THE 
WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES. 





A highly sophisticated and versatile com- Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. Our people 


munications network is ready rightnowto know your area and your specific business 

help you transmit information like never and can provide the service you need. 

before. At far faster speeds. In far greater They’re able to use the vast resources of 

volume. And with far better efficiency. the companies of Ameritech to develop 
Responding to your needs, thisnetwork — the most effective solutions for your 

has been created by the companies of voice and data requirements. 

Ameritech to provide your business with a For all the many ways our network can 

growing variety of digital network services. help you communicate, contact any of our 

High speed, high capacity, extremely Ameritech Bell companies. Or phone us: 

accurate services. With the flexibility to 1800 562-2444. 


meet your Changing and growing business 
communications needs. pe le ae 

Which services are best for you? Not Ssiwtici IE 
only today, but in the future? Call on the AMERICAN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 
Ameritech Bell companies of Illinois, Indiana, Helping you communicate.. 


The companies of Ameritech: Illinois Bell « Indiana Bell - Michigan Bell - Ohio Bell - Wisconsin Bell - Ameritech Communications 
Ameritech Mobile Communications » Applied Data Research - Ameritech Credit - Ameritech Development « Ameritech Publishing ©1986 Ameritech 








“Tf ye drink, 
designate a driver who doesn’t.’ 


A message from E. Scrooge 
and the National Safety Council 
in the interest of safe 
Holidays present and future. 


(@) National Safety Council 
~— ¢ 1986 National Safety Council/Dick Krueger 
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Growing a Forest from Scratch 


A “muddy-your-boots” biologist tries a unique experiment 


ra Janzen, 47, is a tenured profes- 
sor of biology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but for the past 14 years his 
home has been a rented, tin-roofed cabin 
in an isolated Central American wilder- 
ness. The location, Santa Rosa National 
Park on Costa Rica's Pacific coast, is ideal 
for his favorite pursuits: rambling across 
abandoned pasture, collecting seeds and 
caterpillars, weighing and identifying 
trapped mice, netting in- 
sects by night—work he 
calls “*muddy-your-boots 
biology.” Janzen, in fact, 
spends so little time in 
Philadelphia that he main- 
tains no residence there. 
He prefers to sleep on a cot 
in his university office. 
Since last year, howev- 
er, the ascetically inclined 
scientist has had to put 
away his muddy boots and 
pursue a very different 
kind of fieldwork in big- 
city hotels and on the lec- 
ture circuit. The reason: in 
collaboration with the Na- 
ture Conservancy Interna- 
tional, he is attempting to 
raise $11.8 million for an unprecedented 
ecological experiment. Janzen plans to 





use the money to buy 158 sq. mi. of Costa | 
Rican terrain surrounding Santa Rosa | 
and re-create a virtually extinct ecosys- | 


tem known as tropical dry forest. He has 


already named the proposed refuge | 


Guanacaste National Park 
Janzen has so far collected $1.3 mil- 
lion from such contributors as the MacAr- 


thur and W. Alton Jones foundations and | 


is noW negotiating to buy 15.4 sq. mi. of 
land—a mosaic of 20- to 50-acre farms, 
grasslands and plots of forest—from 
farmers and cattlemen. He offers the go- 
ing rate of $200 to $300 a hectare (2.5 
acres). With crops and cattle returning 
marginal profits in Costa Rica, and inter- 
est rates exceeding 20%, he has met with 
little resistance and hopes to purchase the 
remaining land by February 1988. Envi- 
ronmentalists are cheering him on. 
“We as conservationists in Latin America 
have traditionally [preserved] pristine 
| or virgin areas,” says Curtis Freese, 
the World Wildlife Fund's director of 
Latin American and Caribbean pro- 
grams. “Janzen is saying that we can 
look at largely degraded lands and restore 
them to natural or close to natural 
ecosystems.” 
Tropical dry forests differ from rain 
forests in that their precipitation is sea- 
sonal. During the rainy period. the land- 


scape is verdant, but during the five to six 


months of the year that are rainless (early 
December to mid-May in Costa Rica), 
many trees lose their leaves. Unlike the 
temperate zone’s deciduous hardwood 
forests, however, they do not become fully 
dormant. Instead, the bare trees flower 
and bear fruit, which nourishes a variety 
of mammals and insects. Centuries ago, 
such vegetation covered 60% of the forest 
regions of Latin America, India, South- 


we 
Janzen and, above, a view of Guanacaste 
A user-friendly park, with lessons. 


east Asia, Africa and northern Australia. 
On the west coast of Central America 
alone, 98% has been chopped down or 
burned. Says Janzen: “Tropical dry forest 
is where what you call endangered is 
dead, and what you call safe is endan- 
gered. They have become the breadbas- 
kets of the tropics.” 

Janzen has observed that dry forests 
can re-establish themselves. They need 
only to be protected from heavy grazing. 
overhunting and fires set annually by lo- 
cal residents to clear the land. If the forest 
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is allowed to grow back naturally, a closed 
canopy forms in about 20 years. Aided by 
planted seedlings, he estimates, regenera- 


tion would take only a decade. Rejuvenat- | 
ed dry forest attracts a wide variety of ani- | 


mals, which, in turn, help disperse seeds. 
In Santa Rosa, the biologist has counted 
170 species of birds; 700 species of plants; 
about 13,000 species of insects, including 
3,140 species of moths and butterflies: 
about 100 species of reptiles and amphibi- 
ans and 115 species of mammals. Among 
the trees is the project’s namesake, the 
guanacaste, whose branches can stretch 
over an acre of land and whose trunk 


| soars 100 ft. Spider, howling and white- 






faced monkeys swing 
through the forest canopy. 
White-tailed deer and pec- 
caries (a kind of wild pig) 
forage in the underbrush. 
Jaguars, ocelots, coyotes 
and gray foxes roam the 
woods at night. Ridley tur- 
tles nest on the park’s Pa- 
cific beaches. Says Janzen: 
“Virtually all the species 
that were there when the 
Spaniards hit are still 
around.” 

Part of his strategy is to 
make Guanacaste what he 
calls “user friendly,” acces- 
sible to local people, re- 
searchers, school groups 
and tourists. He makes a 
point of instructing visitors in natural his- 
tory. As a result, he says, “people are no 
more likely to damage the forest than they 
are to steal gold candlesticks from the lo- 
cal church.” Four ex-farmers have be- 
come park guards and are responsible for 
stopping hunters and preventing or con- 
trolling grass fires. Janzen permits the 
farmers to live in the park and use a por- 
tion of the land to raise crops and a few 
cattle. Limited grazing keeps the grass 
low and gives woody plants a chance to 
take hold. By moving the cattle through 
the rangeland, says Janzen, “we are turn- 
ing a homogeneous cow pasture into a 
heterogeneous forest.” 

The biologist hails the Costa Ricans 
for their support of the Guanacaste proj- 
ect. Since 1970, Costa Rica has been one 
of Latin America’s most conservation- 
minded countries. It has set aside nearly 
20% of its land for parks and reserves— 
more than any other nation in the tropics. 
Janzen admits that he would not have at- 
tempted such a large-scale reclamation 
project anywhere else. But, he says, “I 
think this is the way of the future. Guana- 
caste is a demonstration of the fact that 
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you can grow back a tropical forest if the | 


community that lives around it comes to 
embrace it as a cultural resource. If we 
can have that happen over the long term, 
a lot of the problems of tropical conserva- 
tion will be licked.” — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York 
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argaret Randall has spent much of 

her life traveling. Her journeys as a 
writer, oral historian and left-wing activ- 
ist have taken her to Mexico, North Viet 
Nam, Nicaragua and Cuba. Today she 
has settled in at the University of New 
Mexico as a teacher of American and 
women’s studies. But if the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service has its way, 
she may have a bit more traveling to do. 

In 1966, while living in Mexico and 
married to a Mexican national, Randall, 
now 50, relinquished her American citi- 








Randall: a scathing view of U.S. policies 


| zenship. She says she believed at the time 
that she needed Mexican citizenship to 
find work. In January 1984 Randall, by 
then divorced, returned on a visa to the 
U.S. and married an American, from 
whom she is now separated. In October 
1985 an INS official in El Paso rejected 
her application for permanent resident 
alien status. Ordinarily, Randall would be 
eligible to remain because her parents 
and two of her four children are U.S. citi- 
zens. But the immigration official decided 
that she had to leave. The reason: “Her 
writings go far beyond mere dissent, dis- 
agreement with, or criticism of the US. 
or its policies.” 

Ten months later, when an immigra- 
tion judge ruled on Randall's case, he also 
found her excludable. Like Mexican Nov- 
elist Carlos Fuentes and Japanese Novel- 
ist Kobo Abé, Randall had fallen afoul of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, a McCarthy- 
era law best known for its three provisions 
that bar entry to the U.S. for Communists 
and subversives, including anyone 
deemed to have advocated Communist 
ideas, Although the Government regular- 
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Law 





Placing a Lock on the Borders 


Is the U.S. trying to exclude unpopular ideas? 


ly grants waivers, critics say the law is still 
used to exclude those who merely hold 
unpopular ideas or who question U.S. for- 
eign policy. Says Burt Neuborne, a New 
York University law professor: “McCar- 
ran-Walter creates a terrible temptation 
for anyone who is in power.” 

Now that law is under courtroom at- 
tack. One front is in the U.S. Supreme 
Court. It decided last week that it would 
review the decision of a Washington ap- 
pellate panel that last March rejected the 
Government's assertion of a virtually un- 
fettered right to bar several foreign visi- 
tors, including Nicaragua’s Interior Min- 
ister Tomas Borge Martinez and former 
Italian General Nino Pasti. In the mean- 
time, Randall remains in the U.S. while 
preparing to make her case before an im- 
migration appeals board. But in a federal 
lawsuit she is pressing a separate chal- 
lenge to McCarran-Walter itself. Her suit 
has been joined by PEN American Center, 
a writers’ advocacy group, and eight 
prominent American authors, including 
Novelists Norman Mailer, Kurt Vonne- 
gut and Alice Walker and Playwright 
Arthur Miller. 

Among the contentions of Randall’s 
suit: she is already living in the U.S. and 
thus is entitled to constitutional guaran- 
tees of free expression that are normally 
applicable to all those within U.S. bor- 
ders. “Even if her writings did advocate 
the doctrines of world Communism, they 
would be protected under the First 
Amendment,” contends Randall’s attor- 
ney, David Cole, of the Center for Consti- 
tutional Rights. In any case, Randall 
denies holding such views. She has, how- 
ever, written of American policies in 
scathing terms, once describing the U.S. 
as the “most powerful enemy humankind 
has known.” But, she maintains, “I have 
simply written critically of certain US. 
policies and favorably about certain poli- 
cies of countries that the present Admin- 
istration looks poorly upon. I criticize 
things about those countries as well.” 


ritics charge that experiences like 

Randall's are part of a Reagan Ad- 
ministration campaign against the impor- 
tation of ideas. Those complaints have in- 
creasingly found their way into federal 
court. A Washington appeals court two 
weeks ago reinstated a lawsuit against the 
FBI by Edward Haase, a writer whose ad- 
dress book, diary and other papers were 
seized and copied at the Miami airport in 
1985 when he returned from a trip to Nic- 
aragua. Faced with litigation, the US. 
Customs Service issued new rules in Au- 
gust to halt such practices. Earlier this 
month the Supreme Court heard argu- 











ments in a case, Meese v. Keene, in which 
Barry Keene, a California legislator, chal- 
lenged the Government's 1983 decision to 
label as “propaganda” three Canadian 
documentaries, including an Oscar-win- 
ning film about nuclear war. 

The Reagan Administration is also 
charged with using McCarran-Walter to 
keep out critics of its policies. In one high- 
ly publicized case, Patricia Lara, a Co- 
lombian journalist, was taken into custo- 
dy, jailed for five days and deported in 
October. On 60 Minutes last month, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Elliott Abrams 
said Lara was expelled because there was 
evidence that she was a member of the 
Colombian terrorist group M-19. Lara in- 
sists the claims are false, that even some 
of her nation’s highest officials dispute 
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Lara: jailed for five days and deported 


them, and that the real reason for her ex- 
pulsion was that she has criticized U.S. 
policies in Latin America. 

The Administration vigorously denies 
charges that it manipulates McCarran- 
Walter for its own purposes. At a PEN con- 
ference in January, Secretary of State 
George Shultz said of U.S. visa policy that 
“no denial is ever based on a person’s ab- 
stract beliefs.” INS Spokesman Verne Jervis 
insists that the number of aliens excluded 
under the act is very small. “But often they 
are high-profile cases,” he adds. “You only 
need a few before there is the vague im- 
pression that hundreds are being kept out.” 

How much impact is Randall’s case 
likely to have? The Supreme Court has 
been reluctant to interfere with the power 
of Congress and of the President to deal 
with aliens. Further, a decision in Ran- 
dall’s favor would not necessarily apply to 
aliens barred from entering the U.S. in 
the first place. But a favorable ruling 
might help lay a foundation for further 
challenges. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
Anne Constable/Washington and Melissa 
Ludtke/Boston 
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AfstT BRINGS YOU 
A PROGRAM 


THAT CONTINUES TO 
ISTORY. 
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Three years ago, The MacNeil/Lehrer Report became 
The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour—and made history as the first 
hour-long evening news program on national television. 

Through in-depth analysis and interviews with expert 
guests, Robert MacNeil and Jim Lehrer have been helping many 
of us better understand the complex world we live in. 

We at AT&I began supporting the MacNeil/Lehrer 
approach to the news in 1979. We're still doing it today. 

We're proud of the association. We believe it’s one more 
reflection of our commitment to excellence. In business. And in 
the quality of life. 

The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. —=, 

Weeknights on PBS. Have a look for == ATelt 


yourself. See why we're so proud. == The right choice. 


————" 

















THE MSSAN MAXIMA. 


LUXURY WITH 


A SYUIFT 
KICK. 


It's like no 
other car in the world. 
The new Maxima SE. That rare com- 

bination of luxury and performance that only 
comes from precise execution of every last 
detail. To some, that's called quality. At Nissan, 
we Call it pride. And it begins with an interior 
that’s devoted to comfort. 

You can sense it in the reclining bucket seats 
and deep pile carpeting. You can hear it in the 
six-speaker cassette stereo with graphic equal- 
izer. And you can feel it in the three-way adjust- 
able suspension that finely tunes the ride to 
your satisfaction. 

In fact, everything in the new Maxima SE— 
from the power sunroof to the full climate 
control—has been designed to create a unique 
level of luxury. 

And a unique level of performance. Under- 
neath the rich appointments lies an engineer- 







ing marvel. 
A three-liter overhead cam . 
V-6 that can achieve 0-55 in 7.5 seconds. "U*=E 

It's performance that's crisp, sharp with a stan- 
dard five-speed transmission or optional auto- 
matic, power rack-and-pinion steering, power 
four-wheel disc brakes and multiport fuel injec- 
tion. Performance you'll call inspired. 

In fact, Maxima for '87 is so impressive, Motor 
Trend Magazine called it the “best luxury sedan 
under $25,000.” And for the record, the Maxima 
sticker price is nearly $10,000 less. 

Extended service plan available. Up to 5 years/ 
100,000 miles. Ask about 


Nissan's Security+Plus® at E-] NISSAN | 
participating Nissan dealers 


THE LUXURY AND PERFORMANCE /S5 MAXIMA. 


THE NAME /S NISSAN 
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Green and Red for Christmas 





iTHREE AMIGOS! 
Gene Kelly in The Pirate, Peter O'Toole in 
My Favorite Year, Jeff Daniels in The Pur- 
ple Rose of Cairo—each played an actor 
forced to project his romantic persona into 
real life. There are few things funnier or 
more touching than the sight ofa perform- 
er’s image slipping down around his knees 
while he tries to yank it into place before 
anyone notices he is only human. 

To the ranks of those who 
have braved this indignity in the 
cause of laughter must be added 
Steve Martin, Chevy Chase and 
Martin Short. They play a team 
of silent movie heroes who from 
a distance look like just the fel- 
lows to save a Mexican village 
from the depredations of El 
Guapo and his bandidos. Alas, 
the telegram inviting them to 
jump down off the screen and 
into the dusty Mexican streets is 
garbled in transmission; to the 
trio it reads like a bid to make a 
profitable personal appearance. 
And it arrives when they need 
money; their studio boss (Joe 
Mantegna) has fired them for 
making an outrageous salary de- 
mand: payment in cash rather 
than in freebies. 

As usual, Martin (who 
wrote the script with Co-Pro- 
ducer Lorne Michaels and 
Songwriter Randy Newman) 





Four movies aim to make money by spilling blood 


calls Audrey II does our hero find the girl 
of his dreams. And the killer vegetation of 
his most festering nightmares. 

You can try not liking this adaptation 
of the Off-Broadway musical hit—it has no 
polish and a pushy way with a gag—but 
the movie sneaks up on you, about as subtly 
as Audrey II. The songs are neat pastiches 
of ’60s pop. The plant is an animatronic 
wonder, all blue gums, naughty tendrils 








Martin, Short and Chase: three men on a mule 








plays a fellow with misplaced 
confidence in his own shrewd- 
ness; Chase, for a change, plays a stupid 
man; Short is pretty much along for the 
ride, though he has the best actor’s mo- 
ment, choking himself up as he tells some 
bewildered children about the high point 
of his life, when Dorothy Gish praised one 
of his performances. There is a lot of good, 
broad comedy in /Three Amigos!, notably 
an encounter with a singing bush that 
knows only public domain songs and 
Martin’s turning an attempt to escape 
from a dungeon into a parody of a Nauti- 
lus workout. Under John Landis’ slap- 
happy direction, the movie does not al- 
ways bounce that wildly off the wall. But 
Monty Python would not entirely disown 
it either. — By Richard Schickel 


LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS 

Seymour Krelborn (Rick Moranis) is a 
skid row nerd, languishing in Mushnik’s 
Flower Shop. He loves the tramp goddess 
Audrey (Ellen Greene), but she too will- 
ingly suffers the bondage and discipline of 
the notorious Orin Scrivello, D.D.S. (Steve 
Martin). Not until Seymour strikes a 
Faustian bargain with a talking plant he 
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Trying to yank their images back into place. 


and mighty mouth. Moranis and Greene 
make for a comely-homely pair of thwart- 
ed lovers, and Martin is his hilarious self, li- 
beling all dentists who had just managed to 
forget Marathon Man. Then Bill Murray 
shows up as the perfect dental patient, sub- 
lime masochist to Martin's cheerful sadist, 
and strolls away with the picture. Little 
Shop never quite recovers its bear- 
ings; the viewer may not either. Death by 
laughter. —By Richard Corliss 


THE MORNING AFTER 
Here it is, the worst night- 
mare of the singles scene: 
you go home with someone 
whose name you didn’t 
quite catch in the bar, 
spend the night with him 
or her, and wake up to find 
your brief encounter per- 
manently dead beside you. 
Not a bad premise for 
a mystery. But a premise is 
only a promise, and The 
Morning After fails to fulfill 
it. Jane Fonda is, to be Basinger: good 


1 





posture 


sure, awfully good as Alex Sternbergen, 
a near-miss movie star now trying to 
drink her leftover life away. She has the 
style of such women, a mixture of tough 
talk and flighty vulnerability, down pat. 
The stranger who tries to help her is an 
ex-cop with a blue-collar manner. Under- 
neath, however, he glows with the mid- 
dle-class spirit of the New Man: he is 
wise, patient, a good lover and a better 
cook. As played by Jeff Bridges, he is also 
a total bore. 

Director Sidney Lumet and his cine- 
matographer, Andrzej Bartkowiak, shoot 
Los Angeles in what they seem to think isa 
new light but is really imitation Magritte, 
the kind of thing youcan pick up 
inart galleries where the EVERY- 
THING MUST GO signs are per- 
manently posted. R.S. 


NO MERCY 

Critics call this an “O.C.”” mov- 
ie; every plot twist is so easy to 
spot that the only response is 
“of course.” The star (Richard 
Gere) is a Chicago cop with a 
dependable partner played by 
a disposable actor. O.C., the 
partner gets killed by a visiting 
New Orleans gangster (Jeroen 
Krabbe) while keeping tabs on 
the gangster’s moll (Kim Ba- 
singer). O.C., the star goes to 
New Orleans to hunt down the 
bad guy, gets hassled by the lo- 
cal police and, O.C.., falls in love 
with the moll while they dodge 
crackers and crocodiles in bay- 
ou country. Bullets perforate 
every bit player in the Vieux 
Carré, O.C., but keep missing 
the star. Floorboards creak at 
propitious moments; tinderbox 
hotels refuse to go up in flames; heroine 
watches helplessly as hero and villain 
fight to the death. O.C., O.C., O.C. 

A modest surprise: there isa little meat 
on these old bones. Screenwriter Jim Cara- 
batsos works efficiently within, rather 
than against, genre expectations: and Di- 
rector Richard Pearce (Country) blows the 
right amount of steam around his charac- 
ters to create atmosphere; this is the tangi- 
est of the 46 recent movies 
shot in New Orleans (no, 
we won't name ‘em). Most 
of the time, Gere and Ba- 
singer have their backs to 
the wall, and it does won- 
ders for their posture if not 
quite for their perform- 
ances. Krabbe, though, is a 
top macho scuzz ball, with 
his haunting face, menac- 
ing whisper and evil pony- 
tail. This stoic, sulfuric 
Dutch actor helps prove 
thatan O.C. movie, when it 
plays smartly by the rules, 
can be O.K. as well. —&.¢. 
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IN’87 
INO) sXe)B) a BRUINS 
aus lOwia 
LIKE HBO. 


This year, HBO” has got it all. 
Big blockbuster movies like Jewel of the Nile, A Chorus Line: The 
Movie and White Nights. Hot specials with Tina Turner, Paul McCartney, HBO SHOWCASe 
and Whitney Houston. Original drama, like HBO Showcase with Burt 
Lancaster, Ben Gazzara and Kate Nelligan, that you can’t see anywhere 
else. And boxing’s World Heavyweight Series shown live and exclusively 
on HBO. And that’s only the beginning. Just wait till you see the rest of 


the year. Nobody Brings It Home Like 


So get set for the time of your a 
life. Because in ’87, nobody brings it > = 
home like HBO. Be 
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Her exact identity is one of 
the great mysteries in the his- 
tory of art. Now almost 500 
years after Leonardo da Vinci 
painted the Mona Lisa, Com- 
puter Artist Lillian Schwartz, a 
consultant at AT&T Bell Lab- 

| oratories, has set off minor 

tremors in the art world by as- 
serting that the model for Da 

Vinci’s masterpiece was Leo- 

nardo himself. In the January 

issue of Art & Antiques, 

Schwartz explains that she 

used a new computer-model 

program to juxtapose the fam- 
ous painting with Leonardo’s 
only known self-portrait 

Writes Schwartz: “The relative 
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Mona Lisa meeting her maker 


locations of the nose, mouth, 
chin, eyes and forehead in one 
precisely matched the other.” 
A number of art experts, how- 
ever, remain unconvinced 
Says Columbia University Art 
Historian James Beck: “As sure 
as the moon is not made of 
green cheese, this is not Da 
Vinci in drag.” 


io 
Call it Lawstyles of the 
Rich and Famous. Former | 


Auto Magnate John De Lorean, 
Singer Wayne Newton and New 
York Mets Pitcher Dwight Goo- 
den all had dates with justice 
last week. Gooden’s brush with 
the law took place in Tampa, 
where three cars carrying 
“Doctor K” and six friends 
were stopped by local police, 
who said two of the autos were 
“weaving.” The police said a 
scuffle took place after Gooden 
grabbed an officer. The pitch- 
er’s response was that police 
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hit him with a flashlight, and 
he fought back. Afterward, a 
routine test showed that Goo- 
den’s blood-alcohol level ex- 
ceeded legal intoxication lim- 
its. The Met star was arrested 
and charged with disorderly 
conduct, resisting arrest with 
violence, and battery on a po- 
lice officer. The FBI is investi- 
gating the possibility that Goo- 
den’s civil rights may have 
been violated. Meanwhile, in a 
Detroit courtroom De Lorean 
was acquitted on 15 counts of 
fraud and racketeering, which 
could have resulted in a prison 
sentence as long as 20 years. 
Upon hearing the verdict, De 
Lorean declared, ‘Praise 
God!” Newton was also in a 
thankful mood after a federal 
jury in Las Vegas found NBC 
guilty of defaming him on 
news programs and awarded 
him $19.2 million in damages. 
Broadcasts in 1980 and 1981 
linked the entertainer to orga- 
nized-crime figures. NBC indi- 
cated that it would appeal the 
| verdict. Said Newton to all his 
fans: “I just want to take this 
very rare and wonderful mo- 
ment in my life from me and 
mine to wish you a very merry 
Christmas.” 





Marriage and alimony 
jokes have all but become fix- 
tures of his Tonight show 
monologue, but no kidding, 
folks, Johnny Carson, 61, is seri- 
ous about getting married a 
fourth time. The bean-pole 
comic’s flacks let it be known 





The sound of music: Stern with violin; interior of Carnegie Hall during gala reopening 
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Heeeeerrre’s Johnny: Carson with his bride-to-be in New York City 





last week that he has become | New York City’s Carnegie 
engaged to Alex Maas, a blond | Hall, built in 1891 and perhaps 


beauty in her mid-30s who has 
been his live-in for the past 
year and a half. Carson met 
Maas on the beach near his 
Malibu home. No date has 
been set for the wedding. It is 
understandable if Carson is in 
no hurry to retie the knot. His 
support payment for his third 


wife comes to a whopping 
$420,000 a year 
ist 

Its warm, embracing 


acoustics have enhanced per- 
formances by artists as diverse 
as Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, 
Callas and the Beatles. But 








the nation’s most famous musi- 
cal showcase, has long been 
ripe for a major renovation. 
With Violinist Isaac Stern, 
president of Carnegie Hall, 
leading the effort, a seven- 
month, $50 million face-lifting 
was undertaken this year. 
Among the improvements: an 
enlarged lobby, a cream-and- 
gold repainting of the main 
hall, new seats and elevators, 
and a modern air-conditioning 
system. The reopening of the 
hall last week was celebrated 
with a gala concert that fea- 
tured performances by Stern, 
Mezzo-Soprano Marilyn Horne, 
Frank Sinatra and Pianist Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. The real star of 
the evening, however, was the 
legendary Carnegie sound it- 
self. The critical consensus: 
richer and more crystal clear 
than ever. — By Guy D. Garcia 
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__ America. 
Land of the free,the brave and 
millions of illiterate adults. 
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Were also interested in computers. 


These are some of the many art exhibitions, musical events, and 
television specials that IBM has supported over the years. 
Which goes to show that a compa ny known for state-of-the-art technology 
can also be interested in the state of the arts. 


On Tuesday, December 23, IB. M presents “A Christmas Carol” 
starring George C. Scott on CBS at 9PM (ET) 


DEWAR’S PROFILE: 


KRIS KRINGLE 


HOME: The North Pole. 

AGE: Ageless. 

PROFESSION: President and CEO, World Gift 
Distribution Network. 

HOBBY:“When you only work one day a year, 
you need a lot of ‘em: 

LAST BOOK READ: The Book of Lists, David 
Wallenchinsky, et al. 

LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Determining 
who's been naughty or nice. 

WHY I DO WHAT I DO:“There'’d be a lot of- 
unhappy people if I didn’t.” y+ 
PROFILE: Jovial, ubiquitous, philanthropic. 
“He travels fastest who travels alone.” = 
QUOTE: foci Christmas toall,andtoall 
a good night.” j 
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